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Taz hues of a gorgedub : zunget were ſast fading 
to twilight in New Haven the city of gardens. 
The frowning and oft-pictured rocks had receiy- 
ed the last. 8mile of day, and the: waters of the 
broad bay were growing gray..in the deepening 
shadows? - | 

It was the close of a literary ſestival, the an- 
nual commencement at the University, and the 
city, was crowded with the learned, the lovely, 
and the ſashionable, from all parts of our happy. 
and beloved land. The bright-eyed girls of the 
North, and the fair daughters of the South, had 
mingled hke the rose and hly taxgracethe Scene, 
and now they rambled till. yo might have im- 
agined a poet had chosen one little spot from- all || 
the earth, fashioning it 'after his own dream of 
beauty, and peopling it with the fair forms his 
fancy had created. 

As Adrian Carroll escorted his sister Isabel 

andher friend, the lovely Pauline Elmer, through 
the parting crowd, all eyes met-him with looks of 
ME 229 admiration, for he had won * golden opin- 
ions,” and been distinguighed as the mot gifted of 
the large class of seniorsgwho h ad that day bade 
adieu to their alma mater, in whose quiet halls 
they had passed four happy and secluded years. 
And on the morrow that band of brothers were 
to 8eparate—oh how . widely !—to n | 
ﬆrife and. turmoil of the busy. wot | 
Seeking out fox. himself, name* and fame among 
his countrymen, and neyer till the gates of heay- 
n Should open to. receive them, might they all 
lope to meet again, 
houghts intent? left the talking thousands be- 
ind them to Eutor the Still Sanctuary. of the dead; 


1y reahz 


and the myrtle, 


The trio © on melancholy! 


- 


the friends and alone 8ought his mother's grave ; 


that migther who had taught him the beauty of + 
virtue and the love: of 8clence, and now when 


her. fondest hopes for an only 8on were 80 brigh 
ed, unconsciously slept beneath the clods 


of the'Falley, while he would have little valued, | 


the world's applause in comparison with her ap- 
proving smile. | 

There was one white monument in that wide 
domain of death, which told that © beneath. were 
reposing the mortal remains of Eugene El- 
mer, a 8tudent of the university called from life 
and promise in his nineteenth Summer.” Pauline 
wept by the grave of her brother. 


© T8abel !” my friend, my sister ! I have plant- 
ed this luxuriant rose and watered it with my 
tears. When I am gone you will visit your 
mother's. grave, see that no rude hand. despoils 


the roses which bloom over the resting place of 


Eugene ; I would he slept in our own green 
quiet churchyard among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Jsabel, I detest thesze monotonous pop- 
lars, why were they, and they only, planted in 
this place of graves ? 
dark cypress, funereal yew and wide Spreading 


I would have had the - 


forest trees; to shelter the sleep of manhood and _. 


age from sun and storm, the lady-locust and 
white lilac should have bent over and perfumed 
the spot where maiden beauty was reposing, the 


drooping willow wept o'er the wife cut off in her 


bloom, and the rog8e-acacia told where the buds 
of childhood lay ' withered. The ivy, the laurel, 
shoulg wreathe themselyes 
round the tomb of the philosopher, the brave of 
heart, and the on of song. Evergreens might 


whisper of immortality, and flowers in. their de-, 
joay and: renovatiop teach that we too hall rigg- 
Tfrom-the dust and bloom again.. When I wou a 

| have rej with you. a ne my friend, for 
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tingally orurtdighſ AtHaats of this still tomb. 
I thought how he'too would have won the meed 
of praise from loved lips, and gladdened the hearts 
which idolized him. Why was he thus taken 
from us in the morn of life ? 
bellious heart refuses to be reconciled to his 
early fate. I am growing old in unhappiness. 
They are continually warning me to repent of 
my sinfulness and prepare for death. They hint 
that my brother died unconverted, and that s8uch 
. cannot s8ee (od. 'Oh ! -rather would I sleep 
forever in the cold dark earth, than wake to 
witness the unending woe of one 80 dearly 
loved : the very thought distracts me—I know 
he made no proſession of holiness, yet he was 80 
good, $0 affectionate and gentle, he caused our 
tears to flow only when he died: oh Isabel ! is 
there then no hope ?? 

* It 1s cruelly wrong, dearest Pauline, for those 
who would be thought friends thus to lacerate a 
heart tender and true as yours. Would that the 
darkness of your despondency might be dissipa- 
ted by the brightness of my own blessed hope ; 
a hope 8ustaining in sorrow, adding joy to -hap- 
piness an®8hedding a summer sunshine over the 
bleakest path of human life—growing brighter 
and stronger with passing time, even as a glad 
river 8welling onward to the ocean. Pauline we 


must part—years have. we spent together in 
8chool-girl confidence and fondness, I cannot 
think a sister's love more true than that which I 


cherish towards-you. You have feared and re- 


ſused to listen to my peculiar opinions which | 


you call heresy—deeply do I regret it; I fear 
your wayward spirits now gay, and then depres- 
8ed, will be the cause of unhappiness through 
' life unless tempered and regulated by the calm 
in 


wish to seek that peace which the world cannot 
give or take away—peace untroubled in beliey- 
ing that all who dwell here under the care of a 
.- kind and impartial father, will alike be clothed 
in the white robes of immortality, and ever share 
his 8miles in their heaven-home. How can wo- 
man's heart be satisfied with. a faith less uni- 
versal ? 

You should not thus hopoleidly mourn for that 
idol brother. The'very gentleness you 80 loved 
—unfitted him for the turmoil of- life, and his ex- 
quisite Sensibilty might have been a reproach 
among the thoughtless and the daring. It pleas- 


_,ed the wisdom of heaven early to take him 


At times my re- | 


nce of a holy faith. Happy should I be, if; 
- ere we separate, I might inspire in your heart aj| 


| morrow ? 


h 


| where no loud can darken upon his 8oul and no 


rude hand sweep its Iyre-strings and. 8till its . 
melody. But here is Adrian ; : let us leave 
the loved and lost to their 1 repose, and return to 
'the-moving life around us, and the friends who 
are yet left to claim our affection.” 

The ſull unclouded "moon had now changed 
the gay scene -to- one of fairy loveliness, here 
pouring in floods of light over a group of idlers, 
.and there stealing dowh through the leat-cano- 
pies, and lying in flakes of silver upon the pave- 
ment, -Is there in the'wide world moonlight 80 
beautiful as that of our own New England [?- 
house was brilliant with lamps and bright eyes with- 
in, and moonbeams without, and every garden with 
its rare plants and rich perfumes like a 8cene of en- 
chantment. The scarlet/and rose-hwted blossoms 
of the pomegranate and oleander—children of 
the 8sun—seemed proud of their beauty while the, 
more lowly flowers were lulled to rest by the 
harp of the night-zephyr, and Endymion*might 
have been jealous of their moon-kissed sJumbers. 
The grave looks of our friends gradually gave 
place to smiles as: they -were_ encountered and 
recognized by troops of acquaintances. | 
© © Two bright particular stars have left the fir- 
inament, and a comet is their attendang,* was the 
salutation or rather remark of one. 

© Miss Carroll gives us cold looks on the eve 
of our departure, she must render an account of - 
the hearts she has broken hereafter ;* said 


Fanother. 


© Good evening ſair Isabel,* added a third ; 

* may I avail myself of the light of your eyes and 
attend you homeward ?* 

* As far as the steps of the Tontine only,” she 
replied, as they just then reached the hotel ; 
* excuse me if I here say good night, we have but 
a ſew moments to bid Pauline farewell.” 

* Does the queen of hearts also leave us to- 
well this is the ** unkindest cut of 
all,” our city will be desolate.indeed. Mizs El- 
mer I will often think of you as a shepherdess 

among the mountains: commend me to the 
sheep of your charge.” 

* In what capacity Mr. bard !? she retorted, 

* as a lover of lamb I presume.”? 

*Ah! Miss Pauline you have the at. 
of me, but I am detaining you, farewell.” 

*I ſear I am wrong my friends,” said Pauline 
when they had entered the hotel and were again 


alone—* in telliug you that I scarce look for- 
ward wzth joy to the time when I shall be —_ 
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domesticated in my once happy home ; but my 


heart is ever on my: lips when I talk with you. | 


How lonely will that home appear without the 
brother who. was always my most loved com- 
" panion. | Together we chased the butterfly, or 
sought wild flowers in our childhood, and togeth- 
er walked, read or studied as we .grew older. 
He was different from thoze around him, gentle 
and. retiring in disposition, and in our secluded 
age no geparate interest or amusement ever 
called * fiim om my side-; and when the time 
came that Ed must leave us to pursue his -stu- 
We university, -I felt—though young in 
experiente—how unfitted he was to strive for 
enfcall distinction, with the ambitious 

Idly. We could not be parted, and I 

| it to be educated in this seat of learn- 
ing. You know the rest ; how he gave his 
whole heart to the love of science—how superior 
was his intellect, and how-his soul drank in the 
fascinations of poetry, and the depths of philoso- 
phy—how he outwatched the stars, and wasted 
the springs of life, and when the goddess who 
had lured him onward would have placed upon 
his brow the wreath he had so nobly and 80 dear- 
ly earned, the fever-fire of a sudden consumption 
Seized him, and how he s8uffered and died. When 
all other dear ones were afar, how blessed wasIin 
being permitted to' watch over him in that hour of 
agony and receive his last look of love and fare- 
well. Do you wonder that my thoughts dwell 
on the loneliness of my home ! My. widowed 
mother is almost heart broken, my elder sister is 
kind to me, but she is 80 calm and cold, she can- 
not 8ympathize with me as you do dear lsabel, 
in my wild flights of fancy and long fits of grief. 
My only remaining brother has been in France 
many years, and I know not whenhe will return ; 
keep your heart Isabel for my brother-Duncan. 
Excuse my mothgr and sister from seeing you to 
night, we leave very early and they need repose, 
they bid: me express their thanks for all your 
kindness. . And now my* friends, how can I 
clothe in words the affection I have for you. 
You loved me. when I was light-hearted, and 
80othed me in my 8orrow. Among all here who 


have been kind to me—and they are many—my" 


heart clings most strongly to:you. Adrian ! Is- 
abel ! brother and -sister of my heart, may the 
. Choicest of heaven's blessings ever rest upon you, 

farewell ! Adrian took her hand; and the sor- 
rowing tender-hearted girl bowed her head upon 
wang shoulder, and they. pazted with many 
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AND LADIES” REPOSITORY. 


| ant. 

þILS. 

CHAPTE I 'F. Of 

 Adrian-and Isabel Carroll wete promenading 
the 7ine-wreathed and many pillared collonade 
of the pavilion at Saratoga, Time with his 
changing power had fulfilled in one the early + 
promise of a-noble manhood, and given to the 


other-all the charms of ripened loveliness. The 


® 


8hade of deep grief which hung upon the brow 


of the former, was reflected in the countenance 
of the latter as her dark eyes beamed on him 
with a sister's tenderness. Adrian had loved, 
wedded, and in one short year followed the cho- 
gen one to the grave”; their father too had been 
called to his long home, and they were now all 
the world to each other. 

Isabel s8uddenly clasped her brother's arm and 
directed his attention to the inmates of a car- 
riage which had drawn up to the steps, and from 
which a gentleman and Iady alighted, receiving 
in their arms a tall fair girl with death apparent- 
ly written upomther pale ſeatures. 

A deep sigh 8eemed to relieve the almost breath- 
less oppression at Isabel's heart as she broke the 
silerice with which they had regarded the entrance 
of the new comers. * Oh brother ! Ew that be 
Pauline ? 80 changed, 80 ill, I feared to Speak, 
lest a sudden word should hurry her to the tomb. 
I have wondered at her long silence, but little 
thought to 8ee her thus. The» gentleman must 
be her brother Duncan, let us seek them . and 
learn the worst.” 

How was Isabel's heart grieved to find that 
this long loved friend. scarce recognized her ; 
that a settled melancholy brooded over her like 
a spell, and an illness more mental: than bodily, 
was carrying her to the grave. Her penetrating 
mind was 800n convinced: that unhappy love or 
terrifying ſanaticism had fixed a thorn in her heart, 
and she determined to seek out the cause and 
strive to effect a cure. 'This was found to be a 
difficult task. She often prevailed” upon Miss 
Elmer to walk out while she took her station be- 


|8 de the couch where she would sit for hours 


without winning from the invalid a word or look. 
She brought in a canary, but when the bird be- 
gan to trill its exquisite notes, She motioned it 
away with a look of terror, if she offered flowers, 
she would close her eyes and seem distressed at 
their very fragrance ; and when $he read, no 
look of approbation-rewarded her. After revoly- 
ing in her mind every means for” arousing her, 
she approached the window and lifted the thick 
curtains 8aying, *Pauline you must not sit in 


44 
darkness any. wid \"Y me show you a ray 
of 8unlight, and list to that dear robin 8inging on 
yonder tree. Shall T lead. you here that you 
may see how bright and joyful is the green earth 
and every thing without ?” 

* Oh no,? she replied, covering her eyes with 
her thin hands. *© I may not loolPupon the bles- 
ed sunbeams, or fair earth with happiness, for I 
am a miserable sinner ; drop the curtain I be- 
8eech you, and leave me to darkness and grief.” 

© I cannot leave you dearest, but I will sing to 
you ; I will sing a song of sadness and love. 1 


1 
was never under the influence of the grand pas- 
She watched her || 


Sion, were you Pauline ?' 
countenance closely, while singing the following 
words. 
1 do not love him—but my Heart is 8ad 
When his s80ft-toned farewell dies on my.ear, 


And when in gayer hours I would be glad, 
I 8igh—and breathe a wish that he were here. 


I do not love him—yet in crowded hall 
When idle flatterers are circling near, 
I turn with careless answer from them all, 
And my heart breathes a wish that he were here. 


I may not love him-—but I muse alone 
Upon®the meeting smile, the farewell tear, 
And when my host of heartless friends are gone, 
How can I help but wish that he were near ! 


O'er my once joyous heart a change has come, 
For night is sweet and s80litude is dear ; 

'Too well they snit my s8pinit's saddened tone, 
For I may weep and wish that he were here. 


No change disturbed the marble stillness of her 
features, and Isabel almost despaired.' *I do 
not think it is love,* she mentally concluded, * 
must be religious melancholy ; how <&ad it 1s to 
see that which was given as a blessing and sup- 
port for the feeble, s0 often perverted to their 
destruction. Pauline,* she added aloud, © you 
have no*bible in your room, allow me to read 
you a few chapters from my own precious vol- 
ume, the last gift of my sainted mother.” 

© T8abel, I cannot bear it, I have been almost 
crazed by the threatenings of that dreadful book. 
I am weary of this life, but I dare not hope for 
the future. Seek no longer to mw or reason, 
with such a wretched being as I am.” 

© Is it then 80, sweet sufferer? I feared as 
much ; _ but forbid me not to read this best of 
books, it shall be your comforter. Be assured 

it has been wrongly rTepresented to you by un- 
wise interpreters ; hear and judge for yourseltf.* 
As she read, the invalid's attention 8eemed for 
the first time to be awakened. Isabel s8aw 8he 
was interested, and continued wisely-selecting 
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passages calculated to PE: C99 pals own 
knowledge of the sacred writings rendered easy 
—till the return of Miss Elmer from her long , 
ramble, then closing the book she 800n aſter left, 


| the room, giving Pauline an opportunity to medi- 


tate undisturbed upon what she had heard. 
When resuming her attendance on the morrow 
great was her surprise and pleasure, to hear the 
usually silent and indifferent girl request a contin- 
uance of yesterday's interesting rp F 
passed on and she gradually bega on 
and reason with her youthful, but wis 
Then she grew'more cheerful, and 
was liſted- from her mind, the fose reti 
her cheek and the light to her eyell 
friends rejoiced to see that she was 
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turning to life, to hope, and happiness. 


When taking one of their usual morning walks, 
Adrian affectionately commended his sister for 
her judicious management of Pauline. * Her 
brother tells me,” 8aid he, © that on returning 
from France he found her in this low state. After 
many enquiries he learned that she had been the 
victim of a modern revival, and of their meas- 
ures. he 8peaks in terms of unqualified+ abhor- 
rence, Great bodily fatigue, and the excitement 
and terror of an enthusiastic temperament work- 
ed upon by demons in the shape of men, brought 
her to the brink of madness. He knew not what 
to do, for his mother and sister were among the 
converts, and could give no relief. He took her 
from home, hoping that other scenes might effect 
a change, but'she showed no signs of interest in 
any thing, and he had almost ceased to hope, till 


' you come, and like an angel sent with the bles- 


8Iing of heaven 8ayed her from death, or despair 
and madnesg, which are worse than death. He 
bade me tell you of his deep gratitude which he 
could never find words to express' in your pre- 
sence. But we have reached, the end of our 
long walk, and I presume breakfast is 'upon the 
table.' Duncan Elmer met them in: the hall. 
* A bright good morning to our fair physician, 
has s8he been culling simples with the dew yet on 
them ?* said he with an ammated smile. | ©I 
have been waiting to be allowed the pleasure of 
sI1tting beside you at the breakfast table.” 

© I hope you will net be obliged to fast for 
your patience,” replied Isabel ; © thoge who 
come late fare badly, but let us hasten' to see 
what is left for our hunger.” Y BOY 


Adrian's business now called him to England, 
and Isabel was to gspend the time of his abs 


fg OE 


earnest request cis hs , Golly congenital to AC- 
_ company them home for a few weeks, and we 
leave her happily domesticated at the native 
village and home of the Elmers in New Hamp- 
shire, while Adrain'is a voyager upon the © mu]- 
titudinous ocean.” 


s.. CHAPTER IIq. 


Adrian Carroll after þ ting detained more than 
ag Europe arrived saſely at Philadelphia, 
and seeking Isabel at his aunt's, learned that s8he 
was again visiting the Elmers. He set out di- 
- rectly to meet her there without giving notice of 
his arrival. Evening came on when he reached 
a village about six miles from their residence, 
where he determined to remain in preference to 
disturbing them at a late hour, It was a clear, 
frosty, moonlight night, and the winter 8now lay 
deep over valley and mountain. Adrian was 
_ glad after his long cold ride to find himself com- 
fortably established by. a cheerful fire in the par- 
lor of the little inn ; but he was 80on disturbed 
from the reverie' into which he had fallen by the 
80und of approaching bells, and a merry group of 
sleigh-riders were ushered into his presence. He 
drew back from the light ts scan the strangers, 
without baving his own features observed. *<If 
this fair group,” :thought he, * is a s8pecimen of 
our mountain maids, we may well be proud of 
them, ſor I have seen in other lands none s0 
lovely.” One with a complexion of exquisite 
fairness, attracted his most earnest attention. 
Her hood had fallen back disclosing the hue of 
her tresses and eyes which seemed stolen from 
the 8unlight and the blue of heaven.* She spoke, 
and he s8tarted involuntarily, for her voice-came 
like the memory of a 8weet strain of music, - 


-* Duncan !* aid she, *I declare I am frozen 
to an 1cicle ! will. youruntie my moccasins ? my 
fingers are 80 8tiff I cannot use tnem ; but why 
are you all 80 silent ? Is8abel you Ls not spo- 
ken a word, is your tongue frost-bitten ?? 

Isabel—whose attention had been directed to 
the stranger—now lifted the thick veil from her 
face and Joytully exclaiming—*It is my brother ! 
it is Adrian !? Ub 800N wang in his arms. 


—_ Fan, . Karina” S careless glance, and 
Pauline 3 voice on y ha betrayed her, 8he was 


gion of the Elmers. 


| won him to declare that 


| 80 altered from what he had seen' her at Sara- 
| || toga. y 


The happy party left for hows with Adrian ad- 
ded to: their company. Days and weeks-passed - 
on and ﬆtill he lingered at the hospitable man- 
' Isabel had given her heart, 
and only waited 'his return to give her hand to 
Duncan. He joyfully consented, and the s8weet 
8ociety and domestic graces of Panline shortly 
*it is not good for man 
to be alone.* | Pauline was convinced by the ar- 
guments he brought forward in 8upport of his 


bo 
{text, and induced to-unite her destiny with his ; 


and the two fond and long attached friends were 
now sisters indeed. 


—_—__ 


Thou Winding Stream. 
Original. 


Trov winding stream, whose silver voice 
Is heard within my father's halls, 

How does my happy heart rejoice, 
When on my ear thy muxic falls. 


Whene'er upon thy flowery banks 
I sit, alive to memory's power, 
Bright visions of my youthful pranks 
Burst on my gaze, and bless the hour. 


O there were forms around me then, 
As joyous as thy moonlit waves, 
Who loved, like me, the shady glen, 

And lily fair that in thee laves. 


When sadness reigns within my breast, 
I'll come to thee, thou shining stream ! 

Sweet tones shall lull all grief to rest, 
And gentle eyes shall on me beam. 


Then will I think of those who trod 
With me, upon thy verdant shore, 
Who now are with the christian's God, 
To taste of sorrow's cup no more. 


Ah ! brighter streams, and richer fields, 
Than ours, are your's, ye happy band? 
O comfort dear the promise yields, 
That we 8hall gain that blissful land. 
ELLEN. 
C—. 


- Evidences that Man is destined to Immortality. 
Original. 


Tres love of life is 80 firmly incorporated with, 

and deeply rooted in the principſs of our being, 
that the fact seems to be of universal' obvious- 
ness ; 80 much 80, that s8atan, who was never. 
Y thor for a scrupulous utterance even of tru- 
isms, is represented as having said to Job : © All 
that a man hath, will he give for his life.'” He. 
that can werebifts you, that with-him is the mys- 
terious power of E——_ your mortal Span, 


-can hardly desire a more absolute influence over 
you, than this conviction would confer. He 
would need ask for no earthly inheritance which 


mortals can bestow. And why the knowledge of 


the fact, that One there 4s, with whom this pow- 
er dwelleth, should, in instances 80 numerous, 
wholly fail to secure, for Him, our obedience 
and gervice, is one of those marvelous incongru- 
ities of our weak and frail natures, which 1s more 
easily rebuked, than accounted for. No being 
can be found; it is believed, in possession of a 
full and healthy exercise of his reasoning pow- 
ers, 80 lost.to the common sympathies of our na- 
ture, whose condition is 80 utterly bereft of hope, 
and all that renders liſe desirable, as not to wish 
to live a liltle longer—to see the blessed light of 
the glorious sun a ſew days more, and to extend 
his mortal pilgrimage, by a few brigf access1ons 
to this poor life. A love for life, 80 strong, and 
80 unyielding, might be deemed almost sufficient 
in 1itself alone, one would incline to believe, to 
banish forever from the human 8oul, the chill 
and blighting power of atheism. Yet, much as 
the fact is to be lamented, there are millions in 
* christian lands, it is believed, who really and 
practically live © without hope and without God 
in the world'—who, however much they may 
desire, have no well grounded and satisfactory 
expectation of an hereafter life! With me, 
doubts of a future immortal state, disturb my re- 
ligious enjoyments 'less, than a dissatisſaction 
with the prooſs which have been given of it :— 
Or, I do not 80 much question the reality of an 
hereaſter state, as I desire to know more of it 
than has been revealed. We have said, that 
real and practical atheism prevails in christian 
communities—else, how shall we account for the 
indifference and apathy which is 80 generally 
manifested to the claims of religion? Who, in 
those communities, that believes himself destined 
to the inheritance of worldly glory and fortune, 
is ever found indifferent to the 8ubject ? Too 
often it is the case, under these circumstances, 
that fame and riches become the s80ul-engrossing 
topics of the person's life : and if they fail to 
as8ume the serious character of monomanta, the 
individual escapes in much mercy. And what 
are all earth-born objects, to engage the ration- 
al mind in an absorbing 8ense, compared with 
the question—Shall we exist beyond this life ? 
| It were monstrous stupidity to talk of ai object 
SC SSing an interest to man, to compare with 
this, "There is no theme, to the contemplation 


[its positive. operations. 
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of which we. can turn our, minds, in. heayen 
above, or on earth beneath, 80 awfully momen- 
tous to man. Indifference, then, to the., claims 
of religion, in whomsoever it is found, can. be. 
ascribed to but one 80urce—unbehef | in its doc- 
trines and its hopes. | 
That subtile, mysterious, wonder working, and 
incomprehensible somethjng within us, that thanks 
—if it be not the germ of immortality—if it be 
not the seed of God, growing out into a future 
and. eternal state, then is it Od: anoma- 
lous, and unmeaning in its apparent nature 'and 
What in the unierse 1s 
there, that conveys to our minds 80 just a con- 
ception of an immortal 81 . What 80 
much resembles it ? It is'tt 
rialist, that the healthy operations of the comph- 
cated machinery of these bodies combine to 
produce thought. But a satisſactory reason for 
a sentiment 80 strange and unphilosophical, if we 
live till it shall be given, will demonstrate' the 
immortality of man. Our physical systems can- 
not be the originators or producers of thought, 
upon any known principle inherent in matter. 
They are only the mediums through which the 
powers of that wonder-working engine, the mind 
—an independent existence — manifests itself. 
Hence, in proportion as th&ze conductors of the 
Spirit's performances. are perſect, ſully develop- 
ed, healthy and prompt in their action, or re- 
sponses, and 'harmoniously balanced in their 
powers, the more mind, intelligence, or 8oul— 
the more strength and vigor of thought the indi- 
viduals will be sure to possess. Wherefore, the 
case of the idiot, which is the atheist's boast and 
triumph, affords him no real advantage. For 
who does not suppose, that such persons do not 
poss8ess as much soul, immortality or mind, when 
8eparate from these bodies, as 6ther men ? Do 
we 8uppose the existence of idiots in the future 
state ? It 1s not-proof that these unfortunate in- 
dividuals do not possess g-much of this myste- 
rious being, power, or intellect, as other- men, 
because the manifestations of itself Wop them 
as mediums, or conduetors,. are uninte igible, 
incoherent, and unmeaning. The circuinstance 
rather proves, that the-powers of the mind's me- 
dium are imperfect, not- ullp.o yelopedgor, in 
80me important department of y SIPS 
Place a bad instrument in the. hands, © moet 
Skillful. musician: on earth, - with "hgh due... 


|| strings broken, the rest untiine: "op 
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not aware that these defects existed in his- in- 
strument, you would judge of his knowledge of 
music, and of his skill as a performer, as ;yo1 
now judge of the mind of the idiot, from whath 
says and does. You say the latter has no mind, 
or 8oul, because his actions are unwise, and his 
words without meaning. So you would s8ay of 
the musician, under the circumstances before 
named, that, in the 8cience to which he made 
pretensions, he was an ignoramus, because, with 
a poor instrument, unstrung, and untuned, he 
produced discords and distraction of sounds, ra- 
ther than harmony, In the case of the firs, 
may be apprehended, the defect is not in the 
mind, but m the medium of its communication 
with our senses; as in the last, where the defi- 
ciency is in the instrument, and not in the per- 
80n's knowledge of the art, or his ability to per- 
form. It is not proof, that there” has been an 
absolute gain, growth, or increase of mind and 
intelligence in' the universe, because more of 
them 1s discovered in the words and actions of 
adults, than was witnessed in the conduct and 
conversation of the 8ame persons, when they 
were- infants and children. In these stages of 
human existence, the several departments of the 
physical world—if we may 80 call the human 
system—through which the world of mind and 
intellect speaks and reveals 1tself, are imperfect, 
but in part developed, and in all unmatured. 
And with every year's additional growth to ma- 
turity, comes a proportionate increase of mental 
strength,- and intellectual development. But it 
may not be safe to infer, it is apprehended, that | 
hence there has been this actual yearly enlarge- 
ment of the universe of mind ; but rather, 
might seem, that it has been enabled, by this 
increase of its means of communication, to dis- 
play and manifest more of what was already in 
existence. Was there not as much mind and 
intellect in the universe of God, when there was 
but one man upon earth, as now, when there are 
many millions? It Sos hardly safe to answer 
in the negative. Hence, what is usually deno- 
ef "an INCTease of the kingdom of thought 


d. yan power, may be, in” reality, but an 
ement of the number, and an increase of 
the mediums, through which 


Fd Y A 
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er 258. of 
4r cn abkereation of God, always full and 
ct, hand displays itself. Is it sup- 
s-not as much of God, when 
; Nihon L__— now for 


we not say, there was not as much'of him seen 


and known then, as now, because the mediums 
of secing and knowing him, were not 80 numer- 


ous, ' nor 80 fully developed and -matured? If 
these remarks have any meaning, it is, that these 
bodily organs, which Solomon says, return to the 
dust as they were, are not the originators of the 
Spirit, which, the same writer asserts, at death, 
returns to God who gave it ; but that 4 is an 
independent existence, using these corporeal or- 
gans only as mediums, through which to make 
known and reveal its mysterious powers. * And 
yet, phrenological materialism, 80 fay as it goes 
in assigning to the mind, a particular portion of 
this physical machine, as its appropriate medium 
of expression, may be admitted. When the 
disease, terminating in dissolution, tends to pro- 
duce the affecting and sublime spectacle, not 


 unfrequently witnessed, of the mind soaring 


above its wonted height, on new and untried_ 
pinions, with bright and almost 8upernatural . 
power, it is by quickening and invigorating, we 
can 8uppose, this constituted medium of the 
mind's revelations—the brain—rather than de- 
ranging and enervating it, as is usually the cage. 

The atheistical doctrine, that the prompt and * 
harmonious movements of the innumerable parts 
of this physical machine, combine to produce the 
mind and its intellectual powers, has been infter- 
red from the known fact, that the gradual de- 


cline of the vigor and powers of the. body, as life 


advances to its close, is generally attended with 
a proportionable or corresponding declension of 
the mental functions, and their energies. 'There- 
fore, it-is usually said of old age, it is a 8econd 
childhood, and of the aged themselves, they have 
lost their minds, or intellects, which 1s tanta- 
mount to saying, they have lost their souls! But 
does it follow, because the medium of the mind's 
actions is 80 impaired, as to render it no longer 
a perfect instrument for manifesting itselſ, that 
a the mind does no longer exist ? that, 
therefore, the aged have lost their minds ? The 
aged do not see as when young ; but not be- 
cause they have lost the mind ; but rather, be- 
cause the organ of sight, which is a mere me» 
chanical servant in conyeying images to the 
perceiving power, is impaired. "That which is 
the percipient—the very dunce knows that the 
eye itself 1 is not—till exists. They do not hear 
as in other days; but not because the mind is I 
wanting, but because the mind's medium of: AG, 
tion in this particular, is als0 rrp They © 
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do not remember as in their youthful vigor, not 
because the mind is lost ; were it 80, this inabi- 
lity would not be to them, as it always proves to 
'be, a 8ource of deep regret. © The spirit 1s wil- 
ling, but the flesh'—the spirit's. organ — * 18 
weak.” The aged are incapable, both of the 
physical and mental efforts, which characterized 
their earlier years ; but the mind is not wanting; 
it rather possesses a keener desire for these per- 
formances, for the very reason, that it is now 
mcapable of them, They too, do not relish now 
those enjoyments which were their very life- 
springs in youth and manhood ; but the mind: is 
not lost ; it is then that its desire for returning 
anew to the fresh pleasures of liſe, andits young, 
gushing fountains of felicity, is the most intense- 
ly felt. It is then that the passion for renovated 
life, kindles to a:flame, and dies not, but asc@nds 
to its 8ource, like fire to the 8un. Hence, though 
the aged cannot display the marvellous engine 


of. intellect, as when in the vigor and prime of' 


life—though they may seem child-like, irres0- 


lute, and even idiotic, they have not, therefore, | 


lost their minds—they have only lost the ability 
for displaying them: The spirit is the s8ame, 
- yea, more abundantly ; but the channel through 
which it acted, and flowed out to our percep- 
tions, 1s impaired and weakened. 

The materialist can discern no difference be- 
tween the instinct of beasts, and the reason of 
man, other than is seen in the different degrees 
of the same principle. But the-difference in the 


case, to us, 8eems not to be that of degrees of| 


the same principle, but a difference in principles 
themselves. Reason in man is not, we opine, a 
higher degree of the instinet of beasts ; its in- 
tellectual structure is another, and one entirely 
different. 'The instinct of animals, in its char- 
acter and degree of perfection, seems complete 
at its birth, and remains stationary, through all 
generations of their species. It is not in the 
powerof man to extend it beyond a certain point. 
The animal too, led by instinct, seldom goes 
wrong—it is a zure guide. It is not a something 
which they gradually acquire by experience—it 
is a perfect quality of its kind, and inherent in 
their natures. But reason in man is mostly ac- 
quired by experiments—is Susceptible of perpet- 
ual enlargement ; and at bet, is not, like the 
. Instinet to the beast, an infallible guide. 'The 
. mot perfect man on earth, following'the dictates 
4, of his reason, will sometimes go astray ; hut the 
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© beaat, led by instinct, seldom or never. I have 
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zaid that reason is built up in man by education, 
experiments and experience. W hat- pays for 
reazon with man now, may be proved foolishness 
a few brief periods hence. What was reason 
with our ancestors, is now discarded and denied 
the name. But instinct was the 8ame, it is be- 
lieved, at the creation as it now is. The little 
bee constructs its © artful cells? for its * luscious' 
deposits, precisely now, all admit, as it did in 
the garden of innocence. The little sparrow 
too, builds her nest, feeds 'and protects her 
young, now, just as she did before the flood. 
We see no improvements-in the instinct of the | 
lower orders of beings. But man neither thinks 

nor acts—he neither feeds, clothes, shelters, nor 
protects himselfnow, as he did a few hundred years 
ago. Reason is a faculty that is acquired by 
thought, reflection, consideration and comparison | 
—by patient experience and perpetual experiment 
—mental exercises, which the beast is mostly, if 
not wholly, incapable: of: and yet, it is not 80 
sure a guide to man, as instinct 1s to the brute. 
It would appear, then, that reason and 1instinet 
are wholly unlike, both as respects their 'origin 
and their natures. We have s8aid, and no one, 
it is presumed, will gainsay the remark, that the 
instinct of the beasts was as perfect at creation, 
as it now is. But the reason of man seems cre- 
ated, and constituted; and ordained * to 8oar on- 
ward and upward like the bird of Jove,” till it 
mingles in the light, the life, the certainty, the 
knowledge, and glory ineffable, of immortality. 


Reflections on the foregoing. —W here shall man 
cast the anchor of his soul, when the stormy 
night, that happeneth to all, overtakes him, and 
he sees the ark of his mortal security and pro- 
vision rapidly gliding away, like the vision that 
departs, not © leaving a wreck behind,” if he is 
denied the beacon-light of christianity ? Alas ! 
he casts it forth, he knows not whither, to 8eek a 
hold in the chaotic bosom of chance, while he 
commits himself to the headlong guidance and 
perilous disposal of blind unpropitious_ fate. 


I rejoice not, that God has eleyat 


also. 


in point of capacities, above the inferior gr 


.of beings, if he has not also bestowed upon me 
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an eleyation of existence in its duration, com- 
mensurate with my desire and moral powers. 
Had I been created like the unthinking brute, 
like him I might, uncaring and unſearing, meet 
my doom of annihilation, | 

I do not rejoice that I have been creed with 
the power of foreseeing and dreading my doom, 
if I am to be denied every ray of hope, which 


might alleviate its wretchedness and horror. | 


Truly has the poet reasoned— 


*'The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy Teason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And heks the hand upraised to shed his blood.” 


Would to heaven, if, like the lamb, I am to per- 
ish in my death, I could commit my reason to 
the winds, that like him, incapable of anticipa- 
ting my cheerless fate, I might exult in my con- 
dition, and seize its pleasure, gratified and hap- 
py to the last. 'Dhe 8portive and innocent lamb, 
unconscious that he is not to live on forever, 
passes cheerfully and unmourning to his fate. 
How truly blessed in his ignorance ! And how 
dreadfully cursed are we, by that reason, which 
raises us In an intellectual 8phere above him, 
while it makes us sensible of being but his equals 
at death ! 


As the inferior creation of animals was not 
destined to immortality, the knowledge of the 
certainty of death has been withholden, and they 
pass on fulfilling the important purposes of their 


| being, without the power of conceiving the end 


that awaits them, till it arrives. Herein we wit- 
ness the goodness of God even to the beasts of 
the field. For how cruel it would seem, to pos- 
8ess them of our knowledge in their condition. 
How would the animals, created for the use of 
man, come to the slaughter, if they were endow- 
ed with our powers of reason and perception ? 
As the pale, ghastly, trembling, horror-stricken 


criminal, is led forth to execution! To invest 


the beast with the reason of human beings then, 
would not only be an act of awful eriiblity; but it 


| would wholly defeat the object of their creation, 


in rendering them totally unsuitable for the use 
of man, * All this is allowed ; but what then ? 
Answer : As God has oddlibael man with this 
certain knowledge of death, which he has, in 
mercy, withheld from the beast, if he is to perish 


with him forever at last, then is man a miracle 


of the cruelty of his Maker—and his condition 
the most cheerless and unblest of all beings that 


live on the face of the whole earth ! Yes, in point 
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of sharing the compassion of his Creator, if this 
be: his destination, he ranks infinitely lower than 
the 8wine, or the yenomous toad! Who would 
not regard the sphere of the lamb enviably, un- 
der these circumstances ? Yea, who would not 
prefer never to have existed at all, rather than 
know that he was destined inevitably to feast the 
grave worm, without the alleviating prospect of 
a future and better life ? I will not disguise the 
fact—l feel it, and let it be spoken : I have no 
thanks for my Creator, that he has endowed me 
with a nature superior to the beast, susceptible 
of perpetual enlargement, and of constantly in- 
creasing desire, aspirations, and longings for a 
permanent and immortal being, if it was his pur- 
pose when he thus constituted me, that I should 
die the death of a brute. I am not thankful that 
he has given me near and dear friends, whose 
very existence is blended with my own—whose 
Spirits with mine, like kindred and commingled 
waters, are merged in one, if, when. they are 
snatched away by death, I am to count them 
lost, and lost forever. I find it not in my heart 
to thank my Maker for aught that he has confer- 
red upon me, by which I am distinguished from 
the viper, the lobster, or the porcupine, if, like 
them, I realize here, the full purpose of my be- 
ing's end and aim. For all which 1 possess 
more than these, if we are hastening to one 
common destiny, I can reckon. but cruel bur- 
thens, and unmingled curses, and deep stains on 
the goodness and benevolence of him, who has 
caused us to differ. 

But we discover the goodness and compassion _ 
of God towards man, more abundantly,” than as 
manifested towards the beasts, if we are permit- 
ted to believe the gospel of his Son. As the 


| beasts that roam over the fields, or range free 


and joyously in the forests, were not ordained to 
inherit their Maker's immortality, the knowledge 
of death has been wholly concealed from their 
perceptions. But man, possessing desires that 
run out into incorruption, and take hold on eter- 
nal life, and a knowledge that makes him always 
certain that death will ere long be his portion, 
the hope of immortality through Jesus Clhrist 
the Lord, has been graciously vouchsafed to 
him. 'Thus, by withholding from the beast a 
knowledge of death, and by giving man a hope 
of life after it, the wisze and merciful Creator 
has enabled both to fulfil the purposes of their 
being, and to pass on their way rejoicing, 80 far 


90 


as the earthly estate of both is concerned, to the 
8ame common grave. 

If the hopes of the gospel of our Lord are 
stable and sublime portions of the world of re- 
alities, what have we not to be thankful for? what 
«not to inspire us with confidence, and to urge us 
on in the highway of our duties, the end where- 


of is glorious ? Our hopes should be credited on | 


the bright page of gains—our disappointments 
in the. register of happy deliverances—and our 
bereavements in the immortal book of life, as 80 
many additions to our treasures laid up in heav- 
en. And if we but realize that the treasures and 


jewels of our heavenly inheritance, are but in 
part made up of the once loved and lost of earth, 
what power shall entice our hearts from it ? 


O who would hve forever 
Where pains and follies grow, 
When friends above do never 
A change or parting know ? 


Or why should death alarm us, 
Though like the thief he 's sent ? 
"His terrors cannot harm us, 
With heart on heaven mtent. 


His dark and sullen waters, 
'The Prince of Life has past, 
Where s8orrow's 80ns and daughters 
Shall safely meet at last. 


For when to dust this mortal, 
By God's command is given, 
'The spirit seeks the portal 
Of its own native heaven. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Modern Writing. 


Original. 


Our ancient authors. appear to have confined 
themselves very much to the stern and simple 
truths upon which they wrote, and such was the 
prevailing taste in their day, that works which 
contained nothing elegant, fanciful or pleasing, 


in the usual acceptation of the words, pogsess8ed 


guflicient interest to rivet the attention of the 
reader, and acquire for the writer a reputation 
of an enviable character. I am not about to 
decide which style is preferable, the ancient or 
the modern. Both have their advantages. Since 
the art of printing has arrived at its present 


stage, and we have presses which can turn off 


an immense number of sheets in a day, the de- 
mand for words to supply the calls of the numer- 
ous publishers has become very great. Conse- 
quently much that is written is diluted and 
stretched out as far as the subject will admit of, 
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in order to cover a greater superfice; No doubt 
our modern style is much weakened by this cus- 
tom, and the more solid and comprehensive 
writings of the ancients present advantages for 
which our elegance and beauty cannot compen- 
8ate. 

Yet we may write well, our language may be 
to the point, comprehensive and instructing, 
while we do not adhere to the plain, blunt, and 
straight forward style of the ancients. A pillar 
may be strong, and capable of supporting a vast 
weight, even if it is beautifully chiseled by the 
sculptor. Beauty is not opposed to strength, 
although the one may often be found without the 
other. The ancients strewed no flowers in the 
path of learning. Their works on philosophy, 
ethics, and other subjects, -were dry and ab- 
struse. The student toiled hard at his task, and 
a modern scholar would be deterred from the 
pursuits of literature, if he were obliged to trav- 
el over the same flinty and thorny road by which 
those of olden time arrived at eminence. We 


| may compare the ancient paths of science to our 


country before highways were made, and the 
various facilities for social intercourse between 


|| the cities and towns were unknown in our land 


—when the mail was a whole week on its way 
from Boston to New York, and a passenger 1n 
the packet was not unfrequently a whole month 
in prosecuting his voyage between the two towns. 
It was not uncommon for people in that day, who 
had the care of youth, to speak against such 1n- 
novations as lessened the toil of s8tudy. They 
believed that when the pupil was obliged to la- 
bor hard to procure information, he would not 
80 easily forget what he had learned. I think 
they were partly correct—for it is evident they 
would not very 800n forget how they acquired 
their learning, nor how hard their heads ached 
when in the progress of education. But there 
were many things in those days which the 8tu- 
dent could neyer learn at all for want of the aids 
which are now afforded him, Learning geo- 
graphy without the use of maps, was general a 
few years ago; but every one knows that the 
knowledge which is acquired by maps is no more 
easily forgotten than that which is gained by 
committing definitions and dry descriptions to 
memory. | 

As the path of learning is made easy, with 
reference to academical studies, why should not 
instruction of a different kind be also conveyed 
to the mind in the most pleasing 'style which ge- 
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nius can devisge ? Why, when we make litera- 
ture almost a pleasing pursuit, should the high- 
er, the nobler, and more important branches, 
g8uch as moral and religious education, remain 
undivested of their irksomeness ? Why 8hould 
the path to virtue and piety be left unswept and 
ungarnished, and why should the nobler senti- 
ments be sent forth into the world in disarray, 
or wrapped in sackcloth ? Why, when the tem- 
ples in which we worship God are adorned with 
numerous ornaments, and the tall and gilded 
spire proclaims the pains and expense which we 
? take to show our regard for the house of prayer, 
should the subjects themselves—the principles 
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: and sentiments which are taught and advocated 
L in the Lord's house, be stripped of all that can 
4 | make them imposing and desirable to the read- 
er? When David praised the Lord with the 
sweet tones of his harp, would it not have been 
x inconsistent to accompany the music with un- 
b couth language, and with prosing speeches ? 
: Before quitting this theme, I would suggest 
F that no 8ubjects offer 8uch advantages for the 
y introduction of an elegant and pleasing s8tyle of 
7 writing, as those great and important ones which 


are connected with virtue and religion. A judi- 
J cious writer remarks, that diamonds admit of a 
| higher polish than softer and less solid 8ubstan- 
ces ; which he compares to the capability of re- 
ceiving a high degree of elegant illustration 


ta possessed by the weightier and more serious 
; subjects which present themselves to the consid- 
J eration of rational and immortal beings. The 
4 great and important themes of the gospel—the 
ot revelations of God in his creation and in his 
uk word, are capable of receiving a high degree of 
F polich. The more we come in contact with these 
y 8ubjects, and the more we rub them, the bright- 


er they will shine. New beauties will be dis- 
covered in them every tune that they are exam- 
ined and discussed. Common language is un- 
worthy of such lofty themes, and the man who 
has read the prophets and the Psalms of David, 
will readily perceive that the highest and most 
Sublime strains of poesy—the most glowing im- 
| agery, and the most splendid figures are the nat- 
ural dress in which religious instruction should 
| be attired. 


Taz first attempt at piety is to fly from 8in. 


bo It 1s the prerogative of religion to believe firm- 
y. : 
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REPOSITORY. 


She died as fades the Flower. 
Original. 


Sax died as fades a flower, 
Though nursed with watchful care, 
And ne'er did deck a bower 
. A gem more rich and fair. 
Still fondly we remember 
Her voice's music tone, 
Her eye, 80 melting tender, 
The grace 80 all her own. 


There *s many a forest path 
Her mem'ry-maketh dear ; 
Each flower a !anguage hath 
.'To tell of thoughts sincere, 
She- breathed at sunset hour 
Beneath the shady tree, 
Where she sought the balmy power 
Of 8oft winds o'er the sea. 


Would they had power to bid 
The rose adorn her cheek, 

And raise the Janguid lid, 
And cause the eye to speak 

Of health returned, with gladness— - 

Of renovated bloom ;— 

But we are left in sadness, 
'Fo mourn her early doom. 


Boston, Mass. 


ARIAN. 


Female Character. 


Original]. 


He must have been a very superficial observer 
of things, who has not discovered gome peculiar 
and highly estimable traits in the character of 
females. Woman is not, it 1s true, as the Jove- 
s8mitten would represent her to be, a faultless 
being, a perfected model of exceJlence. In her 
most improved state, she is a frail and erring 
creature. 

She has her imperfections, her weaknesses, 
and her vices. In common with the members of 
her race, she is a subject of caprice and change. 
Infirmities both physical and moral, are not un- 
frequently exhibited by her conduct. 

Her cheek is sometimes crimsoned by a blush, 
and her heart thrilled by a pain, which her own 
imprudence, perbaps her criminal indulgences, 
have occasioned. She has occasionally thrown 
aside the gentleness and timidity of her 8ex, and 
become the creature of turbulent passions, of 
dark designs, of daring and terrible deeds. 

Her bosom, ordinarily the home of kindness 
and of love, has more than once been the resi- 
dence of feelings and purposes unworthy of it- 
elf, It has been rent and dishonored by fell 
It has burned with a fierce and 
deadly hate. It has felt the throes of a deep- 
rooted and relentless revenge. | 

Her hands have been seen uplifted in violence, 
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and dripping with the blood shed by her own 
rashness ; while she has composedly wiped off 
the gore, and exhibited no symptoms of a relent- 
ing spirit. | 

Her feet, accustomed to bear her about on 
missions of philanthropy and mercy, have now 
and then turned into froward paths, and reckless 
of the rights of her fellow beings, she has trod- 
den them down in her wrath ; and heedlessly 
trampled upon the prostrate victims of her own 
tyranny. Lamentable as the fact may be, some 
of the most sanguinary and even astounding out- 
rages upon the laws of humanity have been per- 
petrated by females. 

In a word, woman sometimes, rarely I am 
happy to admit, but sometimes woman falls from 
the lofty eminence assigned her by nature, and 
ceases to be herself, ceases to be that beautiful 
and enchanting creature, which we have been 
accustomed to admire, to love, to covet, and al- 
most to adore. She throws off the dove, and 
assumes the tyger. The angel is transformed 
into a fiend. 'These, however, are not original 
traits in female character ; but accidental devia- 
tions from it, gross eccentricities ; and guch as 
rarely occur on the pages. of history, or those of 
experience. 

No, with all her imperfections, woman is a 
noble and lovely being. There is much of ex- 
cellence, much to esteem and admire, much of 
generosity and moral sublimity, in her nature; 
and with here and there an exception, her histo- 
ry 1s but the record of magnanimity and social 
worth, —the very poetry of created goodness. 

But there is one distinguishing trait in female 


character, which I do not recollect to have seen 


particularly noticed in any of our publications, 
at least with the distinctness and emphasis which 
it merits. I allude to the inflexible fortitude 
with which females endure the frowns of fortune, 
and even rise superior to the heaviest shocks of 
adversity. It is to this trait more particularly in 
the character of women, to which I would call 
the attention of the reader in the present article. 
We find nothing in the character of the man, 
which will bear a comparison with it. His res- 
olution and firmness in seasons of calamity, com- 
pared with those of females under similar cir- 
cumstances, appear like infancy by the side of 
manhood, The latter we cannot but admire, nor 
fail to pity the former. 

As a general thing, the man is powerful in 
prosperity, 'and weak in adversity. But not 80 
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the woman. She is exactly the reverse, feeble 
in prosperity ; but mighty when adversity comes 
upon her. Indeed, her powers are never fully 
displayed, except in cases of great extremity, in 
times of real and deep disaster. 'Then, she ap- 
pears in her might, and exhibits her vast superi- 
ority over man. p 

At the very point of time, and under the very 
circumstances, when aid is most needed, she 18 
always at her post, and proves herself competent 
to the noblest and most astonishing efforts. 
Then, the woman, modest and retiring at other 
times, comes forth in her strength. Her whole 
elf is in view. She is seen in her own great- 
ness ; and in her we behold a perfect fac simile 
of all that is truly sublime and imposing in hu- 
man character. 

When in easy cireumstances, I allow, she of- 
ten assumes a less venerable appearance, and 
acts a far lezs commendable part. In the gunny 
days of prosperity; when surrounded by the 
blandishments of wealth ; when want, and ap- 
parently, even the possibility of it, are far from 
her ; when every thing about her is bright and 
full of promise—all her affairs gliding smoothly 
along, and she has nothing to do but to rest in 
the lap of plenty, and be happy, she is often very 
miserable. 

The very abundance for which 80 many envy 
her, produces a real surfeit ; and she becomes 
uneasy, difficult and hard to please. Her natu- 
ral sweetness and equanimity of temper are de- 
stroyed. Trifles vex her. Nothing can be done 
to suit her. 

To everybody but herself, it appears certain 
that she has all that heart, can wish, the means 
of leisure, and ease, and enjoyment eyen to re- 
pletion. But how very different are things in 
her own view? What is the s8plendor of high 
life ? What the glare and dazzle of affluence to 
her ? . She has been 80 long familiar with these 
baubles, that they have lost their power to charm. 
She has enjoyed them even to satiety, and they 
have become insipid to her. She can discover 
but very little in her condition, if anything, ex- 
cept-occasions - of perplexity and vexation ; and 
therefore, unlike herself, though very. natural 
under such a state of mind, she murmurs, com- 
plains, and finds fault with almost everything. 
Her mansion is too humble—her furniture too 
plain—her equipage too ordinary—her servants 
too few—her allowance for parties and pleagure 
too s8mall. 
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But these things, it must be remembered, are| 


not the legitimate results of female character. 
They - are not original traits in it, but superin- 
ductions—mere eccentricities from a constitu- 
tional course, 'They show not the real and na- 
tive woman. At such times, she is not herself. 
She sees not with the eyes which nature gave 
her ; but with those of the pampered favorite of 
fortune and fashion. She is under the dominion 
of a sort of hallucination, of an unnatural and 1]- 
lusive frame of mind into which she has been 
brought by the peculiarity of her cireumstances 
in life. But let her circumstances be changed. 
Let them undergo an entire revolution. Let the 
clouds of misfortune begin to gather and black- 
en around her. Let the distant roar of adversi- 
ty unexpectedly break upon her ear. Let the 
terrific indications of its near approach be re- 
peated again and again, Let these indications 
80 far assume the form of probabilities that, for 
the first time in her life, she- 8ees herself actual- 
ly exposed to poverty, to degradation and want. 

Let the storm gather up its strength, and come 
upon her. In its desolating sweep, let it bear 
away her all, 8trip her of everything, but her 
life and her virtue, the partner of them, and the 
cherished pledges of their mutual care and love, 
which are dearer to her far than life itself. 

Look, at her now, kind reader, and . you will 
See the real, living woman. You will see herin 
her own right mind ; and acting out her own 
loſty powers. Her husband's courage will fail 
him. In the uproar of his misfortunes and his 
agomes, his brain will become ſeverish and con- 
fused. His spirit will die within him. His gi- 
ant arm will lose its nerve. His fortitude and 
resolution will degert him, and ride off together 
upon the wings of the very tempest which lays 
waste his possessions. 

But not 80 the wife and the mother. No, she 
will stand in the midst of the desolation unmoy- 
ed and unscathed. Not an energy of her mighty 
mind has been palsied by the blast which has 
8wept over her in its fierceness. She has gath- 
ered new strength and new resolution from the 
very power which has prostrated her possessions 
and her hopes, and those of her family. Her 
fortitude has roused itself up, and assumed an 
aspect as composed almost as that of Omnipo- 
tence itself. Every look, and word, and move- 
ment, show that she is the conqueror, not the 
conquered. She has faced the storm. She has 
| triumphed over its power ; and she proudly de- 
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fies that of any that are to come ; and she may 
do 80. 'They cannot subdue her. * 

Let them come. Let them beat upon her 
slender and beautiful form, in all their violence. 
They may 8hake, but cannot overthrow her. 
They may now and then make her tremble, but 
she will not fall. She has a spirit within her 
mightier than they, superior far to their utmost 
ſury.. Yes, let embarrassments one aſter another 
come upon her ; Jet shock after shock of misfor- 
tune dissipate her substance, till the last rem- 
nant is gone ; let all around her become dis- 
couraged, and sink down in despair ; let all this 
happen, and till she will stand erect and firm, one 
8olitary hope, one remaining prop, upon which 
her whole family may lean, and lean with safety. 

There is no fiction, nothing of romance in 
these descriptions. No, they are but the plain, 


unvarnished truth of the case. "They: portray 
8cenes which have all occurred in real life, times 


without number, and will again. And who can 
contemplate the actors in those scenes, without 
astonishment and admiration ! Who, in view of 
them, can repress an almost idolatrous venera- 
tion for female character ; for the fortitude and 
heroism of woman in the dark hours of adverse 
fortune ? These are the times in which her real 
beauty and loveliness are disclosed, and which 
enable us to form a just estimate of her worth in 
80cial and domestic life. 


Only 8ee her. Look at her attentively. Is 
She not a living wonder ? a real paradox? What 
a slender, delicate and feeble looking creature 
she is! A very trifling disaster, it would seem, 
might crush her; a mere breath of adversity 
blow her away. But it is not 80. She is invin- 
cible. The most tremendous calamities cannot 
master her. Reverses of fortune before which 
the stoutest hearted man quails, and by which 
he is utterly overwhelmed, cannot move the 
woman. I have 8een her surrounded by the 
fragments of a shattered fortune, standing among 
the ruins of her pecuniary possess1ons and hopes, 
and even after poverty had rudely stretched forth 
its rough hand and taken hold of her! It was an 
affecting 8cene. But how did she appear ? Agi- 
tated and discouraged ? No! Selt-collected, and 
full of resolution. And what was she about ? 
Weeping ? No, not a tear fell from her eye! 
Was she trembling from apprehensions of future 
want ? Not a tremor shook her frame ! Com- 
plaining of her hard lot in life * Not a murmur 
escaped from her lips ! 
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What-then was she doing ? She was standing 
© like Mount Zion” which cannot be moved ;? 
standing in the greatness of her strength, and 
holding up herself, and her husband, and her 
children, and the world also! What a 8ublime 
gpectacle ! What a magnificent exhibition of in- 
tellectual and moral greatness ! What a finished 
image in miniature of the Divinity himself. 

Ought woman then to be tauntingly called, 
© the weaker vessel ?* Is she not worthy of pro- 
found respect and admiration ? Of high and en- 
during esteem and love ? Is she not in very deed 
*the glory of the man ;* and 80 far as we can 
perceive, of the intelligent creation ? 

I know not what the feelings of others may be 
upon. the subject ; but I must confess that 1 
never think of the unyielding fortitude and reso- 
lution displayed by females in seasons of adver- 
sity, without losing for the moment every thing 
like an impression that weakness, or imperfec- 
tion, or wrong was ever associated with their 
character. Nothing appears to my admiring 
gaze but moral greatness and beauty ; a person- 
ification of social goodness, an object worthy of 
A strong, hallowed, and ever-enduring affection. 
Often, very often, alas! has it been my lot to 
behold the delicate female struggling nobly 
against the strong tide of ill fortune, of deep 
destitution and wasting disease ; but never once 
have I done this, and never #hall I do it, with- 
out feeling proud that the honored being who 
brought me into existence, and watched my in- 
fancy, and counselled my youth, and prayed for 
my good in riper years, was a woman ; that the 
partner of my portion in life is a woman ; that 


my daughters are all women, 8.8: 
Boston, Mass. 


The Shower. _ 
BY J. W. MILLER, 


Trxz pleasant rain !—the pleasant rain ! 
By fits it plashing falls 

On twangling leaf and dimpling pool. — 
How eweet its warming calls ! 

They know it—all the bogomy vales, 
High slopes, and verdant meads ; 

The queenly elms and princely oaks, 
Bow down their grateful heads. . 


. The withering grass, and fading flowers, 
And drooping shrubs look gay ; 
The bubbly brook, with gladlier song, 
All tings, ”; Fallon VA ; 
mngs of earth—the grateful things ! 
They hear the 80und of the warning burst, 
And know the rain is near, | 
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It comes !\it comes ! the pleasant rain ! 
I drink its cooler breath, | 

It is rich with sighs of fainting flowers 
And roses* fragrant death ; 

It hath kissed the tomb of the lily pale, 
The beds where violets die, 

And it bears their life on its living wings— 
I feel it wandering by. 


The pleasant rain !—the pleasant rain ! 

It hath passed above the earth, 
| I 8ee the 8mille of the opening cloud, 

Like the parted lips of mirth. 

The golden joy is spreading wide, 
Along the blushing west, 

And the happy earth gives back her smiles, 
Like the glow of a grateful breast. 


As a blessing sinks in a grateful heart, 
'That knoweth all its need, 

So came the good of the pleasant rain, 
O'er hill and verdant mead. 

It shall breathe this truth on the human ear, 
In hall and cotter's home, | 

That to bring the gift of a bounteous heaven 
'The pleasant rain hath come. 


The Mother. 
Original. 

* Don't tell me there is a just and beneficent 
God,* cried Edward Willoughby to his young 
wife, as she 8at watching the gambols of her lit- 
tle boy. © I won't believe it.” 

* Edward !* cried 8he, looking wistſully at her 
passl1onate gpouge. * Let us not murmur at 
heaven, for how many good things do we enjoy 
which more worthy people than ourselves would 
rejoice to partake of, You have been 8uccess- 
ful in business, and although now but twenty 
8even years of age, have been able to retire from 
the busier 8cenes of life to this lovely cottage, 
Surrounded by all that is charming/ i nature. 
We should recollect how many things God has 
given us, and not look only on the dark gide of 
objects.” | ; 

© Dark side of objects !* exclaimed the hus- 
band almost furiously, * there you have it in- 
deed. Our poor boy, the hope of my life, must 
always look on the dark side of things, see him 
now groping aſter his playthings, his young eyes 
closed to the light of day forever, hig——* | 

* But,* interrupted 8he, laying her hand gen- 
tly on her husband's arm, * he never knew what 


it was to see the beautiful objects of God's crea- 


tion. He was blind, from his birth, and can 
never miss what he never had. He may enjoy 
a considerable portion. of happiness, and his very 
blindness may 8ave him from ' a 'hundred dan- 
gers.* | 0 ted 03 

*I have 


heard you out, Caroline,” -said the 


=>% 
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husband between his shut teeth, *I have listen- 
ed to:your cold and unfeeling 8peech. Do you 
really love that child, and can you reason thus 
calmly upon an infliction which wholly shuts 
him out from the common privileges and bles- 
sings of mankind? Will he not, when he be- 
comes older,” and hears other children admiring 
beautiful objects, bewail the fearful doom which 
has shut him out from every rational enjoyment. 
When he hears them at play—when he listens 
to their loud 8houts, their joyous laugh, will he 
not feel that he is alone, that he is a fated being, 
cut off wholly from the society of his fellows ? 
But why do I talk thus? It is unnecessary to 
recount the thousand ills to which his hapless 
situation will expose him.” | 

Edward then took his hat and retired sullenly 
from the house to spend the evening with some 
of his companions. His wife had been able to 
contain herself before her husband, but as 80on 
as the door closed after him, she gave vent to 
her tears. He had, however, only brought to 
her mind a vision which had but too frequently 
been conjured up by her own prophetic unagina- 
tion. She knew too well how many 8ad and 
dreary hours her 8on would pass when: he be- 
came old enough to realize his most unfortunate 
condition ; but she had a double part to act. 
She had not only to sustain her own griefs, but 
also to combat the rebellious spirit of her hus- 
band, whg never could become resigned to this 
dispensation of an all-wise providence. When 
she grieved over the blindness of her only child 
—her darling boy—sbe grieved in secret, lest 
her tears should be deemed a tacit encourage- 
ment to her husband's ebullitions of discontented 
rage. Now, therefore, that he was gone, she 
pressed the boy to her bosom and the tears fol- 
lowed one another down her cheeks until they 
fell upon the raven locks of the unsuspecting 
cause of her grief, She rebelled not against the 
stroke which had fallen upon her very heart- 
strings, but she felt the s8mart of the rod. After 
She had given vent to her emotions, her mind 
became more calm, and she was able to elevate 
her thoughts to Him who is never absent in the 
| time of need when those who rely upon his good- 
ness and geek consolation from the proper 
Source, approach him in prayer. Her mind be- 
came $ettled into a serene and holy composure, 
and she was enabled to 8ay * Not my will, but 
| thine be done.” She felt 'that our stay on earth 


| was short, and--that although afflictions may be 
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dealt out to us here, yet to those who truly plac- 
ed their confidence and their hopes in the Su- 
preme Disposer of events, there was a gure pro- 
mise of reward an earnest of which was felt even 


| in this 8tate of being—a something wholly differ- 


ent from every other species of consolation, an 
as8urance in the soul which nothing of a tempo- 
ral nature could destroy. She knew that her 
boy might suffer 8ome unhappiness as he grew 
older ; but she also recollected that perfect hap- 
piness was given to none in this world, and that 
at the farthest, it would be but a few years be- 
fore her 80n and all other living beings would 
have passed away, 

Time rolled on, and the blind child had reach- 
ed his fourth year. His father continued to 
Sorrow over the fate of his son, and yielded 80 
much to the darker feelings of his heart and the 
suggestions of despair, that his very home be- 
came irksome to him. The tender assiduities of 
the loyely Caroline were insufficient to cure his 
melancholy. His only child was blind, and on 
this -8ubject he continued unceasingly to ponder. 
Thus casting aside all the advantages with which 
heaven had blessed him, he 8uffered his temper 
to become soured, and his heart steeled against 
the child who needed his kindness and protec- 
tion the more on account of his physical disabili- 
ty. He would be gone whole nights from his 
home, and when Caroline strove to persuade 
him to spend more time with his family, cold re- 
proof was her reward. He not unfrequently up- 
braided het with a want of attachment to him, 
declaring that if she felt towards. him as she 
Should, the situation of his child would render 
her miserable. Alas ! he little knew how many 
sighs she breathed in secret—how [the mother's 
heart was riven by the sight of her poor blind 
boy ; but she uttered not a word of complaint, 
for there was a power unseen that sustained her 
in all.her afflictions. 

It 800n became evident that Edward Willough- 
by was ruining his health by his nightly carous- 
als. His bloated countenance and red eyes. be- 
tokened that he had already taken rapid strides 


down the road to ruin. Caroline now, indeed, had > 


cause of grief. She loved her husband devoted-"\ 


ly. She had married .him because 8he loved »i 1 
him; and not from motives of policy. She*'m ; 
deayored to lead him back to the path of viftu'*.: 
by all those tender arts which woman knows 80 


well how to practize. But Edward would reply 
to her by pointing to his child, and uttering th 
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most dreadful imprecations. . Caroline was not 
wanting in sensibility. Her sufferings cannot 
be portrayed, yet 8he threw her cares upon Him 
who is © a present help in time of need,” and of- 
ten when her husband was absent with his wild 
companions, she bowed the knee to the Father 
of mercies, and fervently prayed for the reform 
of her once tender 8pouse. 
ness in prospect. Her hope was fixed on high, 
for the world was no longer bright before her. 
The fine gold had become dim, and to heaven 
alone could she look for consolation. She now 
felt the 8weet consequences of having 80ught 


her Creator in the day of prosperity. She was 


not hke the mariner who forgets his Maker in 
the calm, and appeals to him only when dangers 
gurround his bark. She had: remembered her 
Creator in the days of her youth, and preferred 
him above her chief joy, when pleasure held out 
its lure, and her prospects were gilded with 
hope. She had given. him the flower of her 
youth, and now. that blight and misfortune fell 
upon her path, she knew the way to her heayen- 
ly Father's throne; she could approach. him 
with confidence, like-a child of his own house- 
hold. 


Her boy was old enough to understand much 
that was taught him, and she found that although 
the windews of his earthly house were darkened, 
his mind was illuminated with the lamp of rea- 
S80n, and his conscience. enlightened by the spir- 
it of Divine truth. She endeavored to imbue 
his. mind with the love of God, by representing 
him in the most amiable light, and her labors ap- 
peared to be, in a good degree, blessed. It was 
thus that she employed her time in the absence 
of her husband, and those absences had become 
80 long and frequent, that the child himself, at 
length remarked it. 


* Mother,” said little Andrew, *© I have listened 
all day to hear my father's,step, and I have not 
heard it. His voice does not speak to me as it 
used to do. I wish he was near me, that I might 
put my hand upon his head. He was not here 
yesterday morning, and last eyening when he 
came, he spoke harshly to you, and when he 
went away, you 8obbed aloud. I cried too, till 


"2 my pillow was wet, for he 8aid he wished I nevy- 
F7er. had been born.” 


+" WY Something vexed him,* said Caroline, with 
difficulty restraining her tears. 
loyes you, and is gorry that you are blind.” 


Still all was dark-! 


© Your father 
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* If I were not blind, could. 'see God 2: asked;;; 
little Andrew. _ © He must be very. beautiful.” 2 
© Your blindness does not. prevent you. from 
zeeing God,” answered Caroline—* we cannot - 

zee him with the eyes of the body, for He is a 
Spirit, Although blind, you have the. same op- 
portunity for holding intercourse with your Ma- 
ker that we have.” 

Caroline had hardly conaluiled before the door 
opened, and a ragged urchin entered. ' He pre- 
sented Caroline the following note : 

*Mavam : I am compelled to inform you that T'shall be 
ready-to take possession of the cottage and lands adjacent, 
to-morrow morning. 1 trust that you have, by this time, 
prepared a new situation for yourself and child. 

* With much respect, yours, &c. 
© MARSHALL JOHNSON.” 

Caroline read this note several times before 
she could form the most distant idea'of its true 
meaning. At length she asked the boy, if he 
knew the writer of the note. He replied in the 
afhrmative, 

* Can you guide me immediately to his binge 
of residence ?? Iquared she. 

* Yes ma'am,” answered the boy, thongs it is 
a rough road. I suppose you will ride.? _ 

* Indeed, my lad, I recollect that my' husband 
lent his horse and chaise to; a gentleman who 
was going a journey, and has not yet returned.” 

* Lent it, madam !* cried the boy with a look 
of insulting. roguery. * Sam | Jones, won his 
horse and chaise at a game of billiards vo. weeks 
ago.” | f.” TAbre 
* Ah! cried Caroline gasping for: breath and 
sinking in her chair; ©I see ! I understand it 
all, now. We are ruined.” 

The boy seemed a little softened, and withal a . 
little alarmed by the violence of her. emotions, 
and after a short. silence, 8aid,  * May be. you 
would like to 8ee your husband before. you go to 
Mr. Johnson's, for he is nearer, | 

* My husband !' exclaimed Caroline. 
do you mean ? where is my husband ?” 

* In jail, madam !* 

* In jail, and for what ?? 

© Because he owes Mr. Johnson ſor. a year's 
rent. Mr. Johnson hired out the cottage to Bin, 
after he had won it at Jack Fothergill's rooms.” 

* Is there any thing else.?. Tell me all—every 
thing !' cried Caroline. * My husband has lost 
his all at the gaming table, I suppose.”* .. . 

* Did you not know all about it, madam ?? said 


: What 


the boy with some 8urprise. 


| 


* Have you seen my husband ?? Said She. | 
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« Yes, I have Jjust come from his grated win- 
"awd replied the boy. . © I carried him daddy's 
pistol to shoot the rats with. There are rats in 
his room 0* nights, and he wanted the pistol.” 

For a moment, a strange expression came ov- 
er the countenance of Caroline. She reeled to 
her chair, and sat as if turned to white marble 
by a sudden 8troke-from heaven. With a strong 
effort 8he: kept back (the hysteric fit which 
threatened to attack her, and, seizing the hand 
of her blind -boy, bade the ragged messenger 
lead her directly to her husband's prison. 

The lad passed through a beautiful orchard 
which Caroline had often admired, but- which 
could no longer be called their own, and then 
plunged into a thick wood. 'The wife and moth- 
er followed as fast as she could, fearing that she 
was already a widow. Afﬀter passing through 
the tangled wood they emerged at the base of a 
mountain which they were obliged to cross. 
While on the very 8ummit of this mountain, the 
boy informed Caroline that Mr. Johnson had 
been sent for by her husband, and said he, * If 
I am not mistaken yon carriage is his, that you 
8ee turning down the narrow lane which leads to 
the highway.” 

*I gee it,” cried Caroline eagerly. © How far 
is it to the jail ? How far must the carriage go 
before it reaches the jail ?' 

* About a mile,* said the boy. 

* Now. ry lad, how much money do you ask 
| to run*and overtake that carriage ? I believe 
| that life and death depend on your detaining Mr. 
Johnson until I can see him.” 

* How can that be !* s8aid the boy—* if you 
wish to ride, here is Roan's horse close by. 
He will lend him to you for the money.” 

*Come: then quickly, and show me where he| 
lives !? cried Caroline with an emphasis which 
startled the lad, and procured implicit obedience. 

Near the base of the mountain the blacksmith 
was found. Caroline asked him to lend his ear 
to her for a moment. As 800n as they were 
alone, she' s8aid, *I have peculiar reasons for 
| hiring your horse. I desire this boy who is with 
him, may mount him, and set off at full speed to 
overtake Mr. Johnson before he can reach the 
jail where my husband is confined.” 

*I don't know about lending the horse,* said | 
the 8mith, looking astonished and scrutinizingly | 
| at the lady. *-One of his shoes ts rather loose. 


| Perhaps if you can 8top till | ——* 


* Not a — Y eried Caroline. © What is 
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done'must be done quickly—instantly—Oh, ir; - 
detain me not, but grant wy earnest prayer, and 
this guinea sball be yours.' 7 
The blacksmith looked at the' money, and*ns. 
longer delayed to lead forth the nag. In the 
mean time the carriage had proceeded far on its 
way, and just as the lad mounted the horse; it 
was hidden from view by a clump of trees. 
* Now drive for your life,” said Caroline to the 
boy, *and tell Mr. Johnson life and death _ 
pend on his wan, 1m, until I can have an 'audi® 
ence with him.* The boy gave the horse reins 
and whip, and the clumsy nag blundered along 
the road with a sort of gallop that gave little 
hope to the anxious Caroline. She followed af- 
ter him, leading her little boy, who was filled 
with silent wonder at the anxious voice and has- 
ty movements of his mother. ' She walked on 
about a quarter of a mile, when she came to a 
rock. She ascended it for the purpose of taking 
a 8urvey. The carriage was again in sight, 
nearly enveloped in a cloud of dust, and appar- 
ently going at a fast rate, while the mes8enger 
on the blacksmith's horse was just turning into 
the highway. The black walls of the prison 
were also in sight, but at a considerable distance. 
Caroline's heart sunk within her, as she per- 
ceived that the horse did not gain upon: the car- 
riage. He appeared to be lame, and although 
the lad used the whip lustily, the dull beast could 
not be urged forward faster than his wont. At 
length the carriage approached a large white 
mansion, and Caroline imagined that she per- 
ceived an indication that the horses were about 
to turn into the avenue leading thither. Her 
heart beat quick. Hope vas fear struggled vio- 
lently in her breast. At one time she imagined 
the heads of the steeds were turned in the direc- 
tion of the large gate—-no, they went prancing 
by, the carriage wheels sent up a volume of 
dust, and Caroline, clasping her hands, sunk on 
her knees in mute despair. At that moment, a 
heavy clap of thunder burst over her head—the 
lightning shot- vividly over the tree tops, and 
Caroline, for the first time, perceived that a 8torm 
was about to burst upon her head. She started 
up. Her eyes fell upon the carriage. It had 
stopped. She looked 8teadily and waatfully. 
Another tremendous clap. of thunder, accoi : 
nied by sharp lightning, appeared to decide the 
master of the carriage. 'The horses were turn- 
ed, and the carriage was driven back to the white 
mansion. The broad gate opened for its recep- 
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| tion. Caroline 8unk once 'more on her knees, 
but it was to pour out her thanks to Heaven for 
his interposition' at 8uch a critical moment. She 
descended from the rock, and hastened forward 
with her boy. For a moment the flying dust 
caused her to pause. Then the rain began to 
pour down in torrents, but Caroline heeded not 
the rain. She exerted every muscle to reach 
the white mansion: before the carriage should set 
out again on its journey, She had nearly a mile 
to walk, and the road was ſast becoming miry 
and full of streams that rushed in torrents from 
the: hills. She wrapped her cloak about her poor 
homeless child, and steadily pursued her totl- 
80me way, amid the tempest. At length she 
overtook the messenger boy, who with the horse 
had taken shelter in a shed. He told Caroline 
to come under the shed until the rain was over, 
but she passed s8wiſtly on without answering his 
untimely courtesy. 

At length she reached the white house. She 
Saw the carriage and horses standing under cov- 
er. She thanked God, and knocked at the door. 
The master of the house opened it. He evinced 
gome surprise at seeing a young lady of her ap- 
pearance dripping with the rain, her hair disor- 
dered, 'and her whole appearance betokening 
haste 'and extreme agitation. She inquired for 
Mr. Johnson. She was told that-he was in, and 
he s0on made his appearance. 

*I am the wife of Edward Willoughby,? said 
$he. M 

* Indeed!* cried Mr. Johnson, and the manner 
of his address did not strike Caroline as that of 
.. a professed gambler. 

*I am -pained to 8ce you in this condition, 
said he; © but walk in, and let the ladies assist 
you and your boy to dry garments. I am really 
econcerned-to see you in this plight.” 

Can this be the man,” thought Caroline, © who 
has robbed any hacked of his all, and my. child 
of a home,-at the gaming table ?” | 

'Fhe expression of his countenance was SIngu- 
larly kind and benevolent, and the tones of his 
voice were in keeping with such-expression. 

' As 800n as Caroline had laid agide- her wet 
garments, and been robed anew, she went with 
Mr. Johnson into a prignty apartment. 

* I have not come,” said she, © to upbraid you 
with my husband's ms 

*I await your commands, madam,” said Mr. 


/ Johnson, * ns yourself, and then proceed 
_ at your leisure,? 
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©My husband is in jail,” said she. 

© He is, madam. - You. desire his release.” 

It was not on that business I came,” replied 
$he. bn understand that he expects you at the 
prison,* - 

*'That is true. 
on my way thither.” 

*'Then, sir, I beg that you will not g0.* 

© Indeed ! Can I know the reasons for this re- 
quest ?* said he, with-considerable surprise. 

«I fear, sir, that my husband has become des- 


He sent for me, and I am now 


perate, and should he be tempted to avenge his 


los8es, I do not know but your very life would 
be in danger. Indeed, I must see him 800n, or 
I fear he will ' she paused. 

© You fear he will commit violence on himself,” 
8aid Mr. Johnson. *TI did not think of that, I 
will have my carriage ready, and we will go to 
him instantly.” 

Caroline assented to this proposal, and. the 
blind boy was leſt behind, while she and Mr. 
Johnson rode to the prison. On the way thither 
Mr. Johnson made Caroline acquainted with a 
8ecret. 

© I knew your Hhusband's father well,” said be, 
*We were school companions and inseparable 
friends. When his father died, my regard for 
the son was proportionate to that which I had 
ſelt ſor the old man. When he moved into this 
neighborhood, I hoped to have much of his com- 
pany, but I was disappointed. Your husband 
chose his associates from among the young rakes 
of the adjoining town, and what with. drinking 
and gambling I saw that he was in a fair way to 
waste his property. 'That he had met with sev- 
eral severe losses at the gaming table came to 
my knowledge.” 

Caroline looked at the speaker, filled with 
wonder and curiosity. 

*When I saw the downward road which your 
husband was taking,” said Mr. Johnson, * I de- 
termined. to 8ave him from himself. I say it 
with shame, that when a young man, I became a 
proficient in the art of gambling. For once it 
gerved a good purpose. I threw myselſ in your 
husband's way, and introduced myself as an old 
ſriend of his father's. He recollected to have 


heard my name, and proposed to adjourn 'to an 


ale-house. We went to one, and there I pro- 
posed a game of hazard. He played with me, 
and his usual bad 8uccess attended him, He at 


length, in a fit of desperation, 8taked his all, and 


I became the owner of your 'cottage, and all the 


od 
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lands adjoining. I agreed to rent him the: prop- 
erty at a moderate price, hoping that he would 
bestir himself in 8ome honorable employment, in 
order to gain the money. As 800n as he became 
regular in his habits, I intended to restore him 
all that I had saved for him and his family—all 
that I had won at the gaming table. But I found 
that he 8till continued to frequent bad company, 
and I regolved to 8ue him for debt, hoping that 
in a prison, he would have time for calm reflec- 
tion, and for forming purposes of amendment. 


As 800n as I threw him into prison, I sent the 


note to you, in the hope that you would 8ee him 
and converse with him on the evil consequences 
of gambling. I also thought .it would be the 
readiest way to procure an interview with you 
myself; but I was shocked beyond description, 
when'I saw that my note had brought you out in 


a violent thunder storm.”? 


* Speak not of.it, sir,* 8aid Caroline, * How 
can I be sufficiently grateſul for the part which 
you have acted. My poor husband ! he may 
yet be plucked from the borders of ruin.” 

* My remedy, madam, was a rough one,” re- 
turned Mr. Johnson, © but the disease was also a 
desperate 'one. But we have now reached the 
jail. You may tell your husband all that T have 
related to you, and let us hope that he will this 
day return to his cottage with a full purpose of 
amendment.” 

Caroline' 8ought her husband's cell. His 
mood was gloomy and abstracted. *I have 
ruined you and my boy,? said he. * Caroline, I 
eek nothing but revenge and death.” 

* Heaven is merciful !* said she impressively. 
* Talk not to me of Heaven's mercy !* cried 
Edward. *Am I not a beggar—a ruined and 
undone man ?? {th 

*No, Edward !'+cried Caroline” *© You have 
lost nothing. All—all is yours—the cottage and 
all. You are possessed of wealth, and nothing 
is to prevent you from being happy. 

*Wealth !*- cried he, bitterly —* Oh — yes, 
these dungeon walls are the insignia of royalty, 


| for ©*T am monarch of all I suryey”—this pitch- 
| er, this crust of bread ! | Ha ! ha! ha! 


* Laugh not thus wildly,” 8aid Caroline—*Mr. 
Johnson? 


© Name him not !* fiercely exclaimed the pris- 


 oner— hag he not taken'from me every thing I 


had ? You have not heard how I have been 


 8tripped of all by that old fiend, and finally thrust 
into'—— here he drew forth a pistol * this, 


F 
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this Caroline, will wind up his career of villany. 
I expect him to-day.” 

* Listen,” 8aid Caroline, twenjog pale. *I 
have '8een him. He is our friend—our best 
friend. He only waits for your appearance :to 
convey you back to. the cottage, and deliver up 
the deed which he took from you only to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the gamblers.” - 

A great change came over the countenance of 
Edward: * Caroline !' 8aid he solemnly—* Do 
you mock me ?? 

At that instant Mr. Johnson entered the cel], 
and corroborated all that Caroline had told him. 
Edward was thoroughly 8ubdued. A burthen 
had fallen from. his shoulders. A moment be- 
fore, and he thought himself an imprisoned beg- 
gar. Now he was rich and free. A mighty 
change was. 800n wrought in his mind. He 
owned that God had indeed been merciful to him 
the chief of sinners, in s8ending Mr. Johnson in 
his way to save him from utter ruin. He enter- 
ed the carriage with Caroline and their mutual 
friend, and they went back to the white house. 
Here they took up the little blind Andrew, and 
were driven to Edward's cottage. A thorough 
revolution took place in the conduet:gF Edward. 
He became a faithful disciple of Jesus, ayd look- 
ed back with horror upon his former course of 
life. 

Let us return to little Andrew. - At the age of 
sIx years, he was at play with several lads who 
climbed into a tree. Andrew was very anxious. 
to ascend also, but his blindness compelled him 
to give over, after severa] unsuccessful attempts. 
The tree was rotten at the base, and broke down; 
The lads were dyeadfully injured ; two of them®y, 


were maimed for life. Caroline then said to © "; l 


Edward—* You Rave often, in other days, mur- 
mured' on account of the blindheds;of our child. 
You have compared his cruel fate with that of 
Mrs. Williams? 8on, who was born oh; the s8ame 
day with our.boy. But the blindngs$ of Andrew 
prevented him from climbing the ti>e& Poor lit- 
tle John Williams was able to agcend. The 
tree broke, and he fell upon a rock—his. back 
was broken by the fall, and he is deformed for 
life. Behold ! how Heaven has made the mis- 
fortune of our boy contribute to his preserva- 
tion !' | 

But Caroline was to 8ee another evidence of 
God's mercy. A celebrated oculist came on a 
visit to her husband's seat, and pronounced An- 
drew's blindness not. incurable. He was per- 
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mitted to try his art, and in a few days the boy 
was thoroughly cured of his defect. 

. Edward pressed the boy to his heart, now a 
most promising lad; and confessed with tears in 
his eyes, that *mercy had followed him all the 
days of his life.” Nothing happened to cloud 
the remainder of Caroline's life. Her gon be- 
came eminent and pious—an ornament to gocie- 
ty, and the pride of her old age. * Those that 
put their trust in God shall not be confounded.” 


The Intemperate Awakened. 
4 Original. 


Wo ! for my home now desolate, 
My beggated wife and child, 

My ode field a barren waste ;--- 
Wo ! that a passion wild 

Should bow me from my high estate, 
And make this heart, once,mild, 

Fierce as the wolf in mountain glen, 

Chafed by the spears of hunting men. 


My wife, my chosen, thou hast felt 
The madness of my brain, 

My voice and arm deep wounds have dealt, 
And caused thee days of pain ; 

Wo ! that my loving wife has knelt 
Before my face in vain ! 

It was not me that made us part, 

*'Twas a foul fiend within my heart. 


"Arid thou my child, my only one ! 
What have I been to thee ? 
Dim visions of the dark deeds done, 
 Rise now win memory ; 
Wo ! that my gentle, beauteous 80n 
Should find a foe in me ! 
May thou ne'er know thy father's shame, 
And no dark 8pots be on thy fame. 


But I have woke : ; the dream is o'er ; 
My mind again | is free ; 
And I am passion's slave no more, 
Her charms and snares I flee ; 
Strong in His strength whom I adore, 
A man again I'll bez ; 
With form erect and open brow, 
PI walk the earth---hear, heaven, my vow ! 


C——, Mass, ALLAN. 


he Teachings of Summer. 
Original. 


HosxA ii. 21.22: «And it Shall come to pass in that 
day, 1 will hear, saith the Lord, I will hear the heavens, 
and they shall hear the earth ; and the earth shall hear the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil ; and they $hall hear Jez- 


reel.” 
Tris is the language of high wrought poetry, 
but it is the poetry of truth, and clearly declares 
the. dependance of universal nature upon God, 
and traces the provisions for man's wants up to 
the ronmi hand of the Supreme. 


The pro- 


phet represents the various parts of the inani- 
mate world as ſeeling their dependance'on each 
other, and uttering the voice of supplication for 
mutual aid; that man's wants might be- suppli- 
ed, and the sovereignty of God be acknowledged 
by them for whom he hath renewed the face of 
the earth, and made. the gladness of 8ummer to 
Succeed the 8miles of spring. 

What a beautiful harmony doth this passage 
present as existing between the; various parts of 
creation, all acting in unison: for the good of 
man, while the beneficent Divinity sits in benig- 
nant majesty onthe throne of the universe. *I 
will hear the heavens, saith the Lord,* when 
they 8eemingly supplicate ' permission - to pour 
their genial influences on the earth—the invigo- 
rating warmth of the sun, and the ſertilizing- 
showers of rain ; and the heavens shall hear the 
earth, when drought turns its herbage brown, 
and threatens destruction to its teeming fruits, 
and in answer to the petition, the clouds 8hall 
pour out their treasures, and the golden orb of 
day s8hall beneficently smile. on: the laboring 
earth ;- and the earth shall hear the corn; the 
olive, and the grape, when they cry for mater- 
nal care to nurse the seed that shall spring up to 
ſurnish bread, oil, and wine, to man ; and thus 
yielding food and fruit, they hear Jezreel, or the 
needy people, whose dependance for the comforts 
of life rested on the looked for harvest, 

Thus we are presented with a beautiful gra- 
dation in the mutual influences in nature: ſor the 
8upport and- comfort of man—it 1s a golden chain 
that leads from a wanting people through the 
8easons of the year, and reaches the all 8ufficient 
God, who imparts his energy, and all is well— 
the heavens are benignant, the earth is parent- 
ally kind, the seed are fruitſul, and the harvest 
gladdens the hearts of the anxious people, speak- 
ing eloquently of the bounty of our heavenly 
Father, © the eternal cause, support, and end of 
all.” 

There is no $eagon of the year whenthe beau- 
ty and force of this description of mutual influ- 
ences can be better felt, than in the glory of 
8ummer—when the 8eed are nursed in the bogom 
of the earth, and the plant, the vine, and the 
tree, inspire man with joyous hopes as he looks 
forward to approaching autumn, and prays that 
the corn, vine, and tree, may answer his wants; 
and to this end desires the earth to be mindful of 
her care, the heavens to be. propitious Aomgnds 


the earth, and God «till bountiful tothe 
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We are now enjoying the happy season when 
the voice of universal desire is heard—when man 
ſeels his dependance on him who has the gov- 
ernment -of the whole, who can store the heavy- 
ens with-clouds, that they may answer the earth 
with rain, and make her fruitful to 'supply the 
necessaries of life. It is then a period inthe 
year abounding with instructive lessons, and 
promptings to profitable devotion ; when we may 


_ well regard nature as the temple of God, and the 


yarious scenes of beauty, splendor, and luxuri- 
ance, as expressive of the attributes of creation's 
Author—as 8peaking to us in eloquent language 
of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the eter- 
nal Father, who daily bestows on his children 
rich benefits and favors. 

Again revolving time has brought for our en- 
joyment the season when *© the 8un goeth forth 
in his might;* the miraculous hand of spring has 
unlocked from the embrace of winter the vegeta- 
ble world, and 8ummer is now around us in all 
the pride and beauty of its promise ; and we can 
confide in the as8urance that God will hear the 
heavens, and they shall hear the earth, and the 
earth shall hear the corn, the vine, and the olive, 
and they shall hear the voice of man, and all 
shall end well. 

How needful is this hope to our peace ? How 
important this trust to the husbandman, whose 
heart is 8ometimes weighed down by the cold 
winds, and rude storms, that brood over the land, 
and 8eem to ging a requiem to the hope of a 
bountiful harvest ? How is he cheered and ani- 
mated. in his labors, when, like the prophet, he 
feels that God reigns on high, and directs the 
Seasons in their course, and will make the end 


redound to his glory ? Yes, we can well say 


with another prophet—* It is good that a man 
Should both hope and quietly wait for the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” How 8weet was the hope of 
the glad days of spring, when gloomy and severe 
winter was around us, and how many robbed 


 themselves of much comfort by useless and al- 
| Moat impious murmurings ? But * the winter is 


over, and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth, 


| and the.time of the singing of birds is come ;* 
| and let not the gladness of the season be lost by 


vain indulgence in fear, but let gratitude and 
filial trust make our hearts cheerful, for * to en- 
Joy, 18 to obey.” | 


He who 8ptinkled such brilliant and exquisite 


| colors on the plumage of birds, who bade them 
pour forth the gushing melody of gladness, who | 


; 


6t 


tinted the rose and the violet, who penciled the 
flowers of the garden and the field, loaded the 
air with fragrance, and dyed the heavens with 
the thousand hues of loveliness and 8plendor— 


He who has spread a holy and gladsome smile 


on the ſair face of nature, never meant that the 
hearts of his children should be gloomy in order 
to be pious. And well hath an ingenious writer 
observed : *© If the Author of nature chooses to 
dress his works in cheerſulness, his servants may 
be allowed to be cheerful, without the charge of 
heresy or impiety. The flowers of the field are 
as wicked in their ornaments as young men and 
young women are in theirs. Lambs that skip 
on the hills, are as irreligious in their redundan- 
cy of gpirits, as a choir of dancing youths, 1 
their liberality, activity, and grace. A *frue 
blue? ought to shoot every beautiful bird that he 
8ees, pull up every beautiful and fragrant flower, 
throw ink over all the golden hues of evening, 
and put a Quaker's'drab svit on every form of 
cheerful nature.” | 

Not 80 be it with us. There 1s a time to 
laugh, and a time to cry ; but while we remem- 
ber the 8upremacy and goodness of a benevolent 
God, it becomes us not to be gloomy and sad, 
from vain causes, while the joyance, and profu- 
8ion, of glad eyed 8ummer are around us : 


© When Flora decks the fields 
With all her tapestry ; and the choristers 
Of every grove chant carols ; mirth is come 
To visit mortals. Every thing is blithe, 
Jocund and jovial ! 

The deyotional applications of our subject, or 
the inferences that grow out of our meditations, 
and which are calculated to aid the devotional ' 
exercises of the mind, are these—that there is a 
reciprocative influence throughout universal na- 
ture, —an endless chain of causes and effects, 
all under the control and direction of God ; ac-- 
cording, therefore, as may be our views con- 
cerning the character of the Supreme, will be 
the joyous or sorrowful influence of this fact 'on 
our feelings ; if we regard him as the universal 
and eternal Father, there can be no more happy 
thought than the idea that all things are under 
his 8upreme control—that the end will be joyous 
to all, and the petition of every human soul will 
be heard and granted ; even as God hears the 
heavens, and they hear the earth, and the earth 
hears the corn, vine, and plant, and they hear 
man, and man is made glad and contented. 

Dark: and misguided minds have halted ere 


they arrived at the grand climax of our text ; 
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some would shut out God ſrom his universe, and | 
others would admit” him, but set- limits to his 
goodness, utterly reckless of the Savior's iIlus- 
trations furnished by the sun and rains. The 
first-class of these misguided minds, who blend 
the denial of a God with the assertions of the 
text, are blind indeed. But yet they will declare 
that the sublime prophet Hosea, in the words of 


the passage we have quoted from him; ' favors | 


their notions respecting the laws of absolute ne- 
cessity, by which they assert nature in all her 
operations is governed. They tell us that man 
owes the earth his debt of gratitude—that he 
derives his support from her—that she hears the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil, who hear man ; 
and the earth owes its fertility, and power to 
answer the call of the corn, grape, and olive, to 
the influences of the heavens kindly bestowed on 
her. Here is their end—here they pause in 
their flight of philosophy, and reach not the great 
First Cause—they remember not that the Lord 
hears the heavens, that he is the life and 80ul of 
all the power-by which the heavens, the earth, 
and the corn, wine, and oil, hear and answer the 
wants of man. 

If there be a mighty chain of causes and el- 
fects, there is a God who formed the chain ; if 
there be laws that govern the universe, there is 
a God that instituted those laws ; and if the 
works of nature display infinite. wisdom, power, 
and goodness, there must be a designer, and that 
designer a God, whom no searching can find out 
to perfection. Atheism then being absurd in its 
declarations, and gloomy in its tendency, we 
turn to the truth, and receive the whole of the 
truth—that Hz that sits enthroned in the heaven 
of heavens, hears the heavens, and controls all 
things : holding the reins of the universe, he 
unaffected beholds the torrent .of time bearing 
onward to decay all created. beings, thrones crum- 
bling to dust, monarchs vanishing, and empires 
dissolving—yet he 1s the 8ame. * Let the earth 
rejoice, and the multitude of the isles be glad— 
alleluiah ! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

. The 8econd class of misguided minds that mar 
the beauty of the sentiment of the words of Ho- 
Sea, are not 8o blind as the former, but yet err 
greatly from the truth. It is man, presumptu- 
ous man, that has taught them to limit the be- 
Nnignity of God, and not the scriptures ; for if 
there is one clearly revealed truth in the good 
book of our God, it is this—that God is-purely 


good, and universally benignant, and that as all 
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his intelligent creatures are capable of being re- 
stored 'to' holiness and happiness, a universal 
restoration will in due time take place.  'This.is 


'the end-and purpose of his gracious operations, 


and it is an end and. purpose worthy of an- all 
powerful, wise, and beneficent God. 

In view of 8uch an end of the Creator's gov- 
ernment, who that-owns a beneyolent heart will 
not ery out—Amen ! Such a glorious result 1s 
worthy of the workings of Infinite-Love, and re- 
flects the highest honor on the everlasting God ; 
and with a firm conviction of its truth rooted in 
the heart, the 8oul can cry out with the royal 
poet : © It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, to sing praises unto thy name, O most 
High ! To show forth thy loving kindness in the 
morning, and thy faithfulness every night ; for 
thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy 
work ; I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 
O Lord, how: great are thy works! and thy 
thoughts are very deep.” 

With these feelings in our breast, let us go 
out into nature's vast temple of grandeur and 
beauty—let us view God in all there, from-the 
humblest wild-flower that springs up at our feet, 
to the unutterable glories of the 8pacious heav- 
ens ; all sprang into existence at the creative 
word of Jehovah, and they hear his voice and 
obey, and man 1s blessed. For the gladness of 
the 8ummer day, and the delights of the 8gummer 
eve, let God be praised ;. for the beauty of the 
garden and the field, the music of the birds 
and the streams, thanks be to him that hears the 
heavens. B*, 

East Cambridge. 


Ridicule not the Melancholy. 
Or igina]l. 


THERE are many fearful 8uls in the world. He 
who made the heart, has often given the. keenest 
sensitive feelings to such, and permits at times 
the cloud to come over the mind that entirely 
veils the world - brightness and joy ;—then it is 
that the poet will Sing In sincerity— 


© I 8trive to number o'er what days 
Remembrance can discover, '” 
Which all that life or earth displays, 
Would lure me to live over. 
* 'There rose no day, there rolled no © =o 
Of pleasure unembittered ; 
And not a trapping decked my power, 
'That galled not while it glittered.” 


It 18 melancholy of heart that causes men to 
sIing thus ; in those misanthropic hours they are 
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persuaded that earth is all wo and gorrow—that || 


life has not given one hour they would live over, 
nor one joy worth remembering. Many suicides 
might have been prevented had some generous 
ſriend 8trove'to calm the tempestuous mind, and 
encouraged hopes for the future. How much 1s 
in the words of a suicide, who left the following 
note to his friends : © I have tried the best I can 
for a living for eight years, and every thing goes 
against me, and g8ometimes 1 feel lost.” 

How ' blessed would to him have been a kind 
friend with the disposition of Manoah's wife, to 
encourage him, and cheer his drooping spirits. 
Well hath it been observed in relation to this 
suicide—* Who that hath lived long, and passed 
through difficulties, has not been led sometimes 
to:exclaim—It had been better for me that I had 
not been born ; and yet when the cloud passed 
away, when the voice of friendship, the soothing 
and encouraging s0licitude of domestic affection, 
and the admitted influences of religion, have 
been allowed, how cheerful the sunlight that falls 
upon the. agitated waters of the mind. How sal- 
utary then, would it be, when a human being 1s 
thus seen desponding, thus cast down, and out 
of love with life, for 80me one to assume the du- 
ties and privileges of friendship, to converse 
kindly, to 8ympathise with the sufferer—not to 
chide, not to ridicule—admit a cause for melan- 
choly, but point to a greater cause for fortitude 
and cheerſulness,” 

Would to God that s8uch 'a benevolent and 
friendly spirit were more common in our world ; 
and that there were fewer who strive to cure mel- 
ancholy by laughing at the sufferer, and dooming 
him to s8eek 8olitude, and there nourish griefs 
that 8ympathy might cure. Solomon hath said 
wisely—* As he that taketh away a garment in 
cold weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, 80 is 
he that singeth songs to a heavy heart.* And 
about as grateful is it to rob us of clothing when 
the cold bleak winds of winter are- whistling 
around us, as it is to pour gay ditties into the 
Sorrowful ear ; and there are many who by want 
of thought, rather than by want of feeling, add 
to the weight of others? sufferings. It is not in 
| the nature of 80me to be as constantly'cheerful 
as others ; and there are many associated toge- 
ther in the Same home, who are very different in 
their-natural temperaments. 

Then let us be kind to each other ; let ridi- 
cule be too detestable in our sight for us to use 
it ; and remenber at all times that others pos- 
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8ess tender feelings which-are as easily wounded 
as our own. And that we may have an antidote 
to vain fears, let us put our trust in- God—let 
our faith strengthen in an over-ruling Providence, 
and let us believe that God is not far from every 
one of us. In health, such a trust will make our 
Joys more vivid ; in sickness, it will keep our 
minds calm. and resigned ; and at death it 
will gild the valley of the tomb with the golden 
rays of immortality. Such a trust will keep the 
parent from indulging undue anxiety for the 
children, and teach them that as their children 
put their trust in them, 80 should the parents 
have confidence in God, whose love 1s sure, 
whose ways are above our comprehension, and 
whose power and wisdom none can limit or . de- 
feat. 


The Orphan. 
Original. 


SeEAr kindly to the orphan, and deal not harsh- 
ly with him who has none to defend him. Once 
a parent's arms sheltered the homeless one in the 
hour of trouble, and when sickness assailed him, 
on a mother's soft boom he reposed his aching 
head. Mark the cloud upon his young brow—see 
the thoughtful expression of his youthful counte- 
nance. He dwells in fancy on other days, when 
a father's house gave him shelter alike from 
winter's cold and summer's heat. He remem- 
bers the table — humble though it may have 
been—at which he once sat down with his kind 
and natural protectors. He felt that he had a 
right there, for his father's labor had procured 
the viands, and his mother's hand had spread 
the repast. Yes, even he once had a home. 
Although he seeks not our sympathy, although 
he mutters no complaint, yet his young heart is 
keenly alive to the contrast. He is now among 
strangers. He is admitted as a matter of ſavor 
to 8it down and partake with the childzen of oth- 
ers. | They are free and at their ease, but he 
feels himself to be an object of charity. He hears 
the kind indulgent tones with which they are 
addressed—he 8ees the tender glance with which 
the mother surveys her own offspring, and thinks 
* thus did my mother bend her fond looks upon 
me—thus did her silvery voice, in accents of 
love, bid my young heart rejoice in her affection. 
But now there is no mother's yearning heart to 
beat for me. When I am sick, my bed is 
smoothed by the hand of strangers, and the 
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voices which fall upon my ear are not the tones 
of tenderness. | 
when TI launch forth into the world—who will 
watch my course among men, and earnestly 
pray that no evil may befal me ! Who will 
give me advice when I tread the slippery paths 
of youth, and send me forth among men with 
blessings on my head, and prayers for my pre- 
gervation. None. T1 am a poor branch broken 
ſrom the parent tree. I must wither or bud 
alone. None can feel for me as a parent would, 
and I have no parent. These are some of the 
thoughts which must necessarily weigh down the 
spirits of the homeless orphan. Shall we not 
then do all we can to alleviate his condition ? 
Shall we not, at least, withhold the language of 
unkindness, and bestow words of encouragement 
when we have nothing else to offer ? Well has 
a poet Said that * orphans have claims on chari- 
table souls,” and I believe that such 1s the struc- 
ture of the human heart, .and such its sympa- 
thies that those claims are frequently acknowl- 
edged. But I fear that, on the other hand, the 
destitute and defenceless condition of the or- 
phan, sometimes exposes him to ul usage and 
the impositions of the base. It is a shocking 
Sight to ee the- fatherless imposed upon. "The 
8criptures speak, in no common terms of re- 
proach, of the oppressor- of the widow and the 
fatherless ; and even the 8pirit of true religion is 
described as being comprised in yielding our as- 
8istance to this unfortunate portion of our fellow 
creatures, —* For what 1s true religion and un- 
defiled before God, but to visit the widow and 
the fatherless in their affliction, and-keep thyself 
unspotted from the world.* Without this be- 
nevolent and charitable disposition and temper, 
our long prayers are mockery, and our profes- 
8i0ns are but as sounding brass and: a tinkling 
cymbal. 

It is the heart and the purposes of the heart 
by which we are judged in the eye of Heaven, 
and it is by our actions that the heart is judged 
in the eye of our fellow creatures. An extor- 
tioner, he who defrauds the hireling of his 
wages, or taketh away the heritage of the fath- 
erless, cannot be a good man let his proſessions 
be what they may. And how can we esteem him 
a christian who takes advantage of the defence- 
lessness of a fellow.creature to oppress him— 
who tramples upon the helpless orphan ? His 
christianity may be good in theory, but it is bad 


Who will rejoice at my 8uccess 
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practice ? It is like the boundary lines of a 
city—the limits of a large town in prospective, 
which is not yet built—a mere plan without a 
8ingle edifice erected. To Universalists/ espe- 
cially, this 8ubject is one of no. common moment. 
We, of all men, sbould practice mercy in our 
life and conversation, We ascribe boundless 


mercy to God, and regard it as his most lovely 


attribute, How can we be deemed sincere— 
how can we be 8upposed to-possess a living and 
heartfelt regard for that divine quality unless we 
8how, by our conduct, that we think it worth 
imitating. Young men who go to the theatre 
and become deeply interested in gome individual 
performer, who admire his style and manner of 
delivery, will often be heard declaiming them- 
selyes, and endeayoring to imitate those tones 
and gestures for which they have 80 much par- 
tiality, and perhaps it will result in their going 
on the stage themselves ; but if the rage of imi- 
tation is natural in 8uch cases as these, how 
much more natural and praiseworthy is it to 
endeayor to imitate those qualities which we 
ascribe to a pure and holy God—qualities which 
cleanse and purify the heart, which dignify hu- 
man nature, and make us worthy to be consider- 
ed the children of our heavenly Father. With- 
out these qualities we cannot be deemed Univer- 
salists, and have no living faith in the doctrines 
which we profess. +-6Þs 


Education. 


Original. 


Taz duty to instruct our offspring in-the great 
truths of virtue and religion, is frequently en- 
Joined an s8cripture ; and to the rational mind of 
man nothing can be more plain than the reagon- 
ableness of such a duty. | I know it is 8ometunes 
objected that by teaching the young the great 
doctrines of our religion, we give them a bias 
before they are old enough to judge for them- 
gelves—that we bend the young twig in a direc- 
tion from which it cannot recover itself when it 
shall arrive at maturity, And it is argued from | 
these premises, that we make our children big- 
ots—blind to the justice of things, and incapable 
of forming an opinion of their own. This might 
be better reasoning, if the mind of the child 
would remain a blank until he bad attained to 
years of diseretion. But it might as well be ar- 
gued, that if we saw a boat adrift in an eddy, it 


in practice, and what 1s theory. good for without | would be wrong to give it such.a direction as w? 
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| It is a misfortune for children to be born of pa- 


young mind in favor of virtue and piety, should 
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conceived to 'be right, and that we should let- it || 
take its own chance for taking the right course. 
There would, be much risk in this proceeding, 
or the boat would not remain stationary. There 
would be currents-and counter currents, and one 
way or the other it would certainly go. Now 
since the active mind of a human being catinot 
remain quiescent even in childhood—as it must 
take 8ome bent, and as, if it does not receive its 
opinions from. one s8ource it will receive them 
from another—as it cannot be without bias of 
s0me gort, 8ince circumstances will govern it 
and contribute to its thoughts and its opinions, 
why should we not aim to furnish it with ideas and 
with 8entiments culled by our own more experi- 
enced hand, and according to the best of our 
knowledge. It may be answered that most pa- 
rents have faults, and will therefore teach their 
children 8omething wrong. That parents have 
faults may be true, but natural affection alone 
will induce the parent to teach his child the right 
way, and encourage him to walk in it. Jesus 
8ays, © Ye being evil know how to give good gifts 
unto your children,” and that parent must indeed 
have reached the last 8tage of depravity who 
does not, at least, know what is right and desire 
that his children should practise it. However 
evil may be his own ways, he will not let his 
children witness his depravity if he can avoid it. 
Sir Walter Scott has justly delineated the feel- 
ings of a father upon this point in his Rob Roy. 
That bold outlaw who gloried in the wild and 
ſelonious life which he led, 80 far as he himself 
was concerned, regretted with tears in his eyes, 
when conversing with Frank Osbaldistone that 
his 8ons 8hould be obliged to lead the life of their | 
father. > 

But it is not with 8uch men that we are peculiar- 
ly concerned in our examination of this subject. 


rents who are not thoroughly imbued with the 
necessity of a moral and religious life. Such 
parents, if they do not believe in prejudicing the 


remember that they are continually prejudicing 
their tender offspring in favor of vice and irreli- 
gion. Yes, with all their tolerance and fear of 
giving a direction to the juvenile mind "before it 
is able to form opinions of its own, they are ex- | 
ercising a tremendous | influence upon the minds 
of their children. They are teaching their 
children not by words, which might be forgotten, 
not by precepts and verbal instructions, ay 
9 
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are in too many instances unattended to, but by 


the powerful and influential teachings. of EXaM- 
PLE, which is always attended to, and is never 
forgotten by the young. They teach them, and 
grind _ into their very hearts the first 'principles 
of wrong and impiety by their sinful example, 
and' yet are 80 8crupulous about: prejudice, that 
they will not bestow a single precept to-coun- 
teract this wicked and /powerſul teacher. But 
admitting that the young mind is not turned 
from virtue by the example of evil parents, till 
are there no other examples to influence them ? 
Are they not daily in the habit of witnessing sin 
in others with whom they are unavoidably 
thrown into contact ? Their minds cannot there- 
fore be left blank and unbiassed until they have 
grown up to maturity. If they are not biassed 
in favor of the right, they will be 8wayed to the 
wrong. It is therefore tothe conscientious man, 
to the friend of God-and of his fellow creatures, 
that we would urge the necessity of making his 
offspring partakers of the 8ame spirit by which 
he is actuated. If they do not need to be taught 
the right way, because it is plain to every un- 
prejudiced mind, till they need to be taught it 
because their minds will not be unpreudiced. 
They will early take sides either with the right 
or the wrong ; and let us secure their gervices 
for the army of the just, or they will 'go over to 
the army of the aliens. Their minds will not 
stand 8till until they have become old enough to 
form an opinion on the impartial merits of the 
question. Education is therefore a subject of 
the highest importance. C. 


The Consumptive Maiden. 
Original. 


Joy was out over the earth, and drest 

Each hill and valley in glowing smiles 

Of sunny gladness ; the flowers put on 
'Their richest robes of bloom and beauty, 

As if a gala-day had come ; the 

Blossoming and budding trees, through which 
The sun profusely poured its radiance, 
Gilding the leaves, and tinging the zoft 

And snow-white blossoms: with rosy hue, 
Shone with unrivalled splendor ; the birds 
Filled the air with melody, and gave 
Enchantment to the all lovely scene, 

Enough to make the 8ad heart merry. 

'There was one whose $eventeenth summer 
Had just dawned, who sutfering long with meek 
And patient spirit had waited for ' | 
'The time of flowers and of oy 7d birds ; 

For many & voice had-bid her 

To din in health with the fragrant ai 

Of balmy June ; that timg had come, 

And there he lay «till panting for breatb 
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Within the room where each object round 
Recalled dark hours of anguish, and: made 

Her eager to go forth where green leaves, 

And bright running streams, might speak to her 
Of health and gladness ; in vain the wish, 

For she must die while fair nature's halls 
Were full of life, bloom, and merriment ; 

And thus she poured forth her lament ;— 


I've lived to see the winter's gloom,: 
'The ice and 8now all pass away, 
The trees and flowers are all in bloom, 
And must I now, O God, decay ? 
No more to look upon the sun, 
Or feel the fresh and balmy air ; 
No more through the green fields to run, 
And pluck the flowers for garland fair ; 
No more to linger on the shore, 
When moonbeams rest upon the sea ; 
No more to hear the ocean's roar, 
Or list the south wind's melody. 


I'm weary of this darkened room, 
It zeems 80 like the silent grave ; 
O take me, mother, from its gloom, 
And let me ee the green grass wave, 
And greet the fragrance of the rose, 


'That 8till will ive when I shall die, 
And when the tomb shall o'er me close, 

"Twill please my sister's 8miling eye. 
Hark ! mother, hear the warhlers sing ; 

How eweet is now their morning 80ng ! 
O let me 8ee them on the wing, — 

"Twill surely make thy child feel strong. 


Ah ! lay me down again, I'm weak ; 
My languid limbs are helpless now ; 
I feel a warm flush on my cheek, 
A dampness rests upon my brow ; 
My eyes are dim, I cannot 8ee, 
A heavy weight is on my heart ; 
O is this death? O can it be? 
Come, kiss me mother, ere we part. 
Nay, weep not on me, for thy tears 
Cannot like dew revive the flower, 
But God, who heart to heart endears, 
Will bear me to a heavenly bower. 


She died ; and ne'er did an infant lay 
Its head upon the dear mother's breast, 
And fall asleep more calmly than he. 


East Cambridge. 


Religion. 
Original. 


Mvuca injury has doubtless been done to the 
cause of religion. by unwise and superstitious 
men, who, possessing a natural disposition to- 
ward all that is gloomy and dark, have hung 
their horrors upon the very horns of the altar, 
and frightened away those who would draw near 
. with their offerings. We might even suppose 
that this unfavorable view of the 8ubject of reli- 
gion was natural to the human family, and that 


previous to the coming of Jegus, and the issuing | 


of a bright and cheerful dispensation into the 
world, many good menf# were prone to dress up 


religion in the most repulsive robes which they 
could put upon; her. But Jesus 8ays,.* when ye 
pray, do not as the Scribes, and the Pharigees 


who disfigure their faces, but thou when thou 


prayest anoint thy head and wash. thy face'—in 


other words, he tells them to be cheerful and com- 


posed when they approach their Father which is 
in heaven, This gloomy view of religion is not 
confined to one class of men. It is obgeryed 
among heathen nations, whose forms of worship 
are of a most melancholy description. Some 
sects wound and Jacerate their bodies in the 
most cruel manner. . Some christians deny them- 
elves every innocent enjoyment, and appear to 
think that to insure happiness in the next world, 
they must make themselves thoroughly migera- 
ble in this state of being. But I believe that 
those who try the experiment will find that * god- 
liness is great gain,” and that * there is a repen- 
tance not to be repented of,* 'They will see no 
cause ſor receiving true religion as they would 
an unpalatable dose which causes them to distort 
their countenances. 

The young are ſrequently discouraged from 
applying themselves to an examination of the 
truth, because their exuberant and joyous spir- 
its recoil at the idea of embracing a. system 
fraught with gloom and every thing which can 
affect their usual cheerfulness. But this 1s not 
because there is any thing in religion itself cal- 
culated to destroy cheerfulness of temper. . It is 
because they have ' remarked the austerity, the 
80urness, the gravity, and may I not say the 1]- 
liberality of those who professed to be * set for 
the defence of the gospel.” 

Another cause that religion is s8poken against, 
I consider peculiarly unjust. When persons, 
who have never experimentally known the truth 
do, at length, begin to examine the subject, they 
require that every thing connected with it should 
be fully explained to their understandings.. They 
do. not inquire, what is there that I can do ? 
What eyil practice should I now relinquish, . or 
what good deed should Ienact? But they imme- 
diately begin to cavil on some abstruse and meta- 
physical point which has no bearing upon their 
duty and their present condition in life. Why 
Should they. treat the 8ubject. of religion in this 
rigid manner ? .Is it not because they take. little 
interest in it ? This is not the way in which 
they deal with other systems and topics. . . If they 


| were about. learning. a language, they, would not 


require that at the beginning every thing apper- | 
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taining to the'study of it should be satisfactorily 
explained 'to them. ' 'They would, on the other 
hand, commence with the grammar and go on 
ztep by s8tep, until they arrive at the more ad- 
vanced 8tages. If they were'about studying as- 
tronomy for the purpose of applying it to some 
business in life—navigation for instance—they 
would not insist, at the outset, upon knowing 
what the 8un'is composed of, and what were the 
names of those s8tars which can only be 8een by 
the aid of the telescope. They would study 
thoge peculiar branches which were necessary 
for them to know, and which they could apply to 
practical purposes, and leave the rest to him 
who knows all things, and who, in his own good 
time, may enlighten us with respect to them. 
What should we think of the traveller who, in 
going a' journey, should inzist before he 8et 
out upon knowing the precise situation of every 
tree and rock—the exact height of every moun- 
tain, and the temperature of the air for 8even 
miles above his head, throughout the road which 
he was about to take ? Should we not say that 
he was needlessly curious, and might he not 
spend his whole life in making inquiries, with- 
out ever stirring a step on his journey. 'Thus do 
many spend their whole brief span of existence 
in caviling and raising objections, in establish- 
ing and demolishing theories with respect to 
religion without stirring a step on the road to 
virtue and happiness. Far different was the in- 
| junction of Jegus—* Whatever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.* Every man 
knows what gin doth most easily beset him. Let 
him then apply himself to its cure and total era- 
dication ; and thus he will go on, from strength 
to strength ; the 8till small voice will be heard 
Saying, *'DThis is the way, walk in it'—and if 
there are rocks, trees, or mountains to be en- 
| countered on the road, he will find it out when 
| he arrives at them. 
| But why this extreme cautiousness with re- 
gard to religion ? Why is its reception 80 
| 8trongly oppozed on the very threshold ? Why 
must we be satisfied on every point, whether it 
concerns us or not, whether its application can 
be made to our present state of being or other- 
 wise, whether it is within the compass of human 
Judgment, or whether it is a theme meet for the 
 Sublimated intelligence of angels ? Is it not be- 
| Cause we are averse to entering upon those du- 
ties which religion enjoins ? Is it not because 
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[ing our highest interest—becatize the good _ 
1s choked by the thorns and brambles of worldly 


we are disporet to offer 80me excuse for neglect- 
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business—and because we would rather put off 
the © great concerns of an eternal world” to 
another, and a more convenient seagon ? 

We would not deal thus with the affairs of 
time. We would not insist on having every 
thing connected with them explained to us. 
Men plunge into business and into g8peculation 
without waiting to be satisfied that the money 
which they receive or which they pay away has 
existed in the bowels of the earth for six thou- 
gand or ten thousand years. They speculate in 
cloths without insisting upon being told the num- 
ber of threads in each piece, and whether the 
rain which descended upon it while it was on 
the sheep's back, fell in summer or in winter. 
They know that these things have no bearing up- 
on the subject of trade—that they are not neces- 
gary to he known, and that if they were known, 
it would not enhance the value of the article a 
Jot. Yet in religion, in the most vital and im- 
portant business which can engage the attention 
of man, we must know things not necessary to 
be known, or which are beyond human compre- 
hension, before we will proceed to the fulfilment 
of the most easy and self-evident duty. There 
are points connected with religion which cannot 
be explained ; but the revelation of God has 
made all our duty perſectly intelligible ; and he 
has written, as with his finger upon the heavens, 
the law of conscience in the breast of every ra- 
tional being. If we are puzzled to, account for 
some things in the Providence of God, the rea- 
gon is plain. The ant knows not the reagon 
that the ploughshare is driven over- his little 
hill, but the farmer knows that there is a wise 
cause for it. Our short vision: cannot embrace 
the purposes of the Almighty—but, because His 
purposes are too .great for us to scan, shall we 
refuse to obey the very reasonable and holy 
requisitions of the divine law ? Shall we refuse 
to: accept the benign religion of Jesus which 
breathes © peace on earth and good will to men,” 
because we cannot tell why the 8tars appear by 
night, and why death is permitted to ravage the 
creation ? We do not refuge to eat and drink— 
to make money—and enjoy the delights of this 
world, incomprehensible as the above phenome- 
na may be. Why then refuse to partake of the 
greater good which is offered for our' accept- 
ance ? Why refuse to. eats heavenly food, and 
to taste the delights of 'a pure congcience and 
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the approval of the spirit_ of truth, since * noth- 
ing can harm us if we be followers of that which 
is good.” 


| 


Peculiarities of Siam. No. It. 
Original. 


TarRE is. a small body of people residing in 
Bangkok, who deserve a passing notice ; they 
are the descendants of the Portuguese who pen- 
etrated into the country, and established colonies 
in the days of that nation's former prosperity 
and commercial enterprige. Among these peo- 
ple,. the Portuguese language is till spoken, and 
they adhere to the Catholic 8uperstitions of their 
ancestors, strangely amalgamated with the hea- 
thenism of the country, though in dress and per- 
onal habits generally, they assimilate the native 
Siamese,. and in point of morals, are sunk even 
to a lower state of degradation, if that be pos- 
8ible, 

Hearing of a celebration of a religious nature 
among these people, I had the. curiosity to go 
and 8ee how they managed these things in Siam ; 
and the result verified the assertion of one of the 
American misslonaries, that these people were 
even more hopeless in their degradation, than 
the native heathen. When 1 arrived on the 
ground, on the occasion above. alluded to, there 
was formed a procession of some hundred: and 
ffty individuals, who were moving in great 80- 
lemnity after a pagoda, raised about ten or twelve 
feet above the ground, and carried about by a 
dozen men ; in front of this, two lads most ludi- 
crously dressed, bore a vessel which probably 
contained the 8acerdotal bread, and two. others 
the vessels for wine, &c, Under the pavilion, 
or pagoda, walked a priest, holding a small im- 
age covered with cloth drapery, which he kept 
the whole time close to his lips, and appeared to 
be in the act of kissing continually. After these 
came about fifty young children, dressed in looge 


white robes, with broad gilded bands about the 


waist, large gilded wings attached to the shoul- 
ders, and a coronet upon the head, ornamented 
with Do ans * ; each carried in: his hand a vase 
filled with flowers ; then came a long procession 
of half naked people, dressed after the ugual 
manner of the Siamese. An area of about; two 
hundred feet 8quare, was inclosed in front of a 
church, extending down the sides-of the build- 
ing ;  pennons, and emblems of various descrip- 


tions, were reared i in ths inclogure, the partition- 
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barrier being composed of. green boughs broken 
and trimmed for the occasion, and ornamented 
with flowers ; outside of the inclogure, was rais- . 
ed a high platform, under which were placed 
two bells and two Chinese gongs, upon all of . 
which about a dozen stout fellows beat with va- 
rious ingstruments, eliciting all the noise pos81- 
ble. This  procession moyed up the side of the 
church, until the pagoda was at the head of the 
inclosure in front, the. whole multitude bawling 
some kind of a chant at the top of their lungs, 
led by two half naked old men playing upon the 
violin, The two lads in the fancy dress nearest 
the s8acred emblem, carried censors, which they 
s8wung towards it, alternately 8moking and with- 
out fire ; a profusion of wax candles accompa- 
nied the concern, although the 8un blazed upon 
the whole scene with a dazzling light. The pro- 
cession having become. stationary, the lads in 
wings, kneeled, .salamed and paraded about for 
nearly an hour, going through many evolutions 
until they finally entered the church, filling the 
air with the flowers they carried in their vases. 
As I leſt, the chant was. still heard ringing 
through the open casement of the church,. and 
bell and gong were pealing forth their murderous 
din. 

The: missionary laborers, of which- the chris- 
tian. world hear 80 much, have penetrated into 
Siam and some of the neighboring countries ; 
there were at Bangkok three individuals attach- 
ed to the Baptist Board, and six attached to the | 
Presbyterian Board:; among them there are four 
ladies. Their residences are as comfortable as 
could be expected for the place, but when' con- 
trasted with the ease and comfort of the United 
States, I could not but feel strongly affected with 
the sacrifices they had_ made, particularly as 
geveral ſemales were among the number thus 
secluded ſrom the 8phere in which they were 
born and educated to move, and to which they 
might have been an ornament, —looked upon | 
with little favor by the inhabitants generally, 
and with bitter enmity by the talepoins, —among 
a 'people. whose customs are' 80 averse to the | 
usages of Europe or America, and with no-as80- 
ciates but the little band attached-to the misgion. 
However much one may disagree with them 
upon. the object they have in view, the sincerity 
of their motives can scarcely be called in ques. 
tion. In front of one location, two small monu- 
ments caught my eye, and upon examination, 1 
found they were erected over:'the remains 'of a 


celebrated English lady, and a child'of one of 
the American board. I have often' wandered 
among the tombs of the dead, and busied myself 
in deciphering the inscriptions of a graveyard, 
always feeling sensibly affected by the scene ; 
but never have the feelings thus inspired, left 80 
melancholy. an 'impression, as the two humble 
monuments raised upon this distant soil, as the 
last act of duty and affection towards those who 
slept beneath. The climate is pecularly unfa- 
vorable to children ; and during my stay a love- 
ly child was added to the number of its victims. 
As to the effect produced by the mission, 80 
far as I was able to learn, from 8ix years labor 
among these people, not a dozen converts to 
christianity have been made, and I can but view 
the scheme of converting the Eastern nations to 
christianity, through the medium of Foreign Mis- 
Si0ns,, as Wild and visionary in the extreme. 
However much I may pity them for the priva- 
tions they undergo, I am of opinion, that one 
tenth part of the expenditure judictously apphed at 
home, would reheve more misery, and advance the 
. cause of christianity more than all ther efforts in 
the East. A dispensary is attached to the mis- 
810n, and-medicines are distributed gratis ; this 
draws great numbers of the afflicted, and upon 
Sundays they preach to them in Siamese ; and 
upon the back of all their written prescriptions 
is inscribed, in the Siamese language, some pre- 
cept of the christian religion. One hundred to 
one hundred and fiſty are prescribed for' daily. 
I once visited. this establishment when * in full 
tide of 8ucegyeſul operation,” and such a collec- 
tion of human misery and disease, I never be- 
fore witnessed. The patients were mainly af- 
flicted with cutaneous diseases, and 8uch-as are 
engendered by low and-vicious habits. Many 
were quite blind, some with the eyes grown out 
from the sockets, and protruding their sightless 
and film covered balls half an inch from the 
head. The leprous cages were most distressing 
| to look: upon ; there were those whose fingers 
| and toes had ulcerated and actually dropped off, 
while the poor object was emaciated to a skele- 
ton ; ulcers and' wounds of the most foul and 
 festering description, bunions, distorted joints, 
8hrunk shanks, &c. without number. Amidst 
this disgusting congregation of disease and suf- 
fering, the physician attached to the board, and 
his lady, spend a portion of their time, daily. 
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Most that I have aid heretofore, has been in 
relation to the higher and middling classes of 
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Society ; circumstances once led me amongst 
the low and dissolute portion of the pop 
a 8ailor having deserted the vessel, he was mot 
likely to be harbored among this class, and in 
company with two others I rambled over a large 
portion of Bangkok, situated upon dry land upon 
tHe east 8ide of the river. A more wretched 
gpot for human habitation, I should not wish to 
behold. There is nothing that deserves the 
name of 8treet or road throughout the place ; 
narrow, filthy lanes, with a raised pavement in 
the centre, about two feet wide, composed of 
broken bricks, and in a ruinous condition, were 
the only thoroughfares ; houses, | smiths?* shops, 
confectioners? establisghments, tailors, tinkers, 
&c. were all crowded together, with fish stalls, 
meat markets, and the shops of all sorts of hand- 
icraft, in one confused mass, while at times the 
stench arising from heaps of rubbish and offal, 
was intolerable. Amidst these miserable habi- 
tations, were scattered 8ome shops of a more re- 
spectable appearance ; we | passed through a 
large bazaar, which seemed to belong to the Chi- 
nese, and was much more decent than aught else 
I noticed among these abodes of filth and wretch- 
edness ; but the 8ame narrow lanes were the on- 
ly means of access, and they were. mixed in the 
most comical manner with pig sties, poultry 
yards, and the like. In the search, we entered 
many of the dwellings in the outskirts, and 8uch 
a picture of human migery and degradation, 
united with the Jowest vice and profligacy, I 
have no wish to witness again. Disease, poyer- 
ty, and s8qualid wretchedness, were the preyail- 
ing characteristics on every 8ide, while the de- 
bauched habits of the people gave little promise 
of reformation or improvement. It 1s astonishing 
that fevers and pestilence do not 8weep away the 
whole mass of population. So intense was the 
heat, and 80 close and confined the atmosphere, 
that-the hour spent here, almost exhausted our 
party, and we returned home heartily sick of the 
expedition. 

Much more might be said, but I. will close 
these hasty.sketches, by a few remarks on the 
dress and personal appearance of the Siemees. 
They are much better looking"than their m« 
bors, the Chinese, Malays, or Cochin-Chines 
their features more regular, and their pt 
much more graceful ; they are of a full copper 


color, with full eyes, and rather a sedate and 


pleasant' cast of countengnee, much les. insipid 
in appearance than the Chinese, whose emall 
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eyes and flat noses give them a 8tupid appear- 
ance, and more comely than the Malays, whose 
broad mouths and high cheek bones, form quite 
a contrast to the regularity of features among the 
Siamese. In form, they are generally erect, 
and ' finely shaped ; light and elastic in their 
moyements, and seldom approaching to corpu- 
lency. In dress, they expose the person more 
than any people I noticed in the East ; the feet, 
legs, breast, and arms, among the males and the 
lower orders of females, being left entirely bare. 
The two 8exes generally dress_s0 nearly alike, 
that upon a first introduction among them, it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish them, except 
when some obvious personal marks are exposed. 
They shave the head close, with the exception 
of a 8mall patch upon the crown, extending as 
far front as the hair grows upon the forehead, 
which they cut about an inch and a half in length, 
oil freely with cocoa-nut oil, and brush back and 
cause' to stand erect. They are gentle and in- 
offensive in their deportment to strangers, kind 
and agreeable in their social intercourse, but idle 
and indolent in the extreme. Their food con- 
8I1sts of rice, vegetables, and the various fruits 
of the country ; rice, as with the Chinese, being 
their principal dependance. Chewing the beetel 
nut, 18 a uniyersal practice among both sexes ; 
this is perhaps the most disgusting of their com- 
mon habits to an European or American ; the 
teeth and mouth are blackened and disfigured in 
the most filthy manner by this practice, and how- 
ever well looking a Siamese belle may be, it is 
extremely dificult to reconcile her black teeth 
and filthy mouth, to the taste of the more civil- 


1zed nations. E. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Devotion. 
Original. 


AmonG all the pleasures which God has given to 
man, that of devotion stands the highest. It el- 
evates the affections, and places them on God. 
It refines and purifies the heart, and prepares it 
for the dwelling place of every moral excellence. 

But some mistake the nature of true devotion. 
They forget that it is a tender plant, and needs 
cultivation. Blair has a very excellent obgser- 
yation, illustrative of this point. 
would rush all at once from the arms of the world 
into the sacred retreat of devotion; they who 
imagine that retreat to stand always TOE for 


 ©'They who| 
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the reception of 8uch'as betake themselves to it, 
for no reason but because every other refuge is 
excluded them, ' betray gross ignorance of this 
part of religion. They bring to it, faculties un- 
qualified to taste its pleasures, and they grasp at: 
hopes to which they are not entitled. - By incor- 
porating with devotion the unnatural mixture of 
their unsanctified passions, they defile and cor- 
rupt it.” Hence, many who come to religion in 
a late hour, do not find, perhaps, all that 'the 
truly devout have ascribed to it. The fault is 
not in religion ; it is in themselves. He who 
would enjoy all the pleasures of devotion must 
begin early 'to cultivate the principles which it 
cherishes. Its design is to fit us for discharging 
the duties of life with faithfulness. It regulates 
the passions, and refines every unhallowed de- 
S8Ire. | 

Many suppose that to be deyotional, the mind 
must be kept in a constant state of excitement. 
Such persons evidently lose sight of that secret 
devotion 80 earnestly and affectionately recom- 
mended by the Savior of the world. It is true, 
devotion will sometimes carry the mind upward, 
as it were to the very courts of heaven. At such 
times the ſeelings can hardly be restrained. 
They break forth in pure and elevated strains. 
The whole 80ul is on fire. All heayen and earth 
geem at once to be turned into 8scenes of surpas- 
8ing loveliness and beauty. God isseen in every 
thing. 'The whole s0ul is absorbed in his glory. 
Everything has a voice of praise to him. God 
is felt in the balmy breeze of the morning ; he 
is read inscribed m characters of light in the blue 
expanse of the starry firmament, and embroider- 
ed in flowers of love on the green mantle of 
Spring. A voice © comes out of the throne, say- 


[| 1ng, Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye 


that fear him, both 8mal] and great. Then is 
heard the voice of a great multitude,* like * the 
voice of many waters,” and © mighty thunderings, 
Saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God CO -am 
reigneth.” 

Though devotion may thus elevate the s0ul, 
yet it must be remembered, that our-spirits un- 
clothed with immortality, could hardly bear s8uch 
perpetual rapture. We are, therefore, to bear 
in mind that when it comes in the «till small 
voice, its whisperings should not be  unheeded. 
God is heard in the warblings of the birds, as 


[well as in the trumpet tones pn the JP hur- 


| ricane. 
Let us all then cultivate a opivi of endo: 
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God has presented eyerywhere bright and living 
manifestations of his moral perfections. But it 
is the truly deyout alone that can enjoy his. pres- 
ence. The secret of truth and virtue is reveal- 
ed only to:thosge who geek. with purity and. sin- 
gleness of mind to discover it. When we yield 
to irregular degires, and disturb the grand con- 
cert of the Universe with the dissonant uproar of 
vicious indulgences, we are forthwith punished 


by an incapacity to hear and enjoy it. Let us| 


pray that God would establish the power and 
Spirit of . devotion in our hearts ; then will our 
thoughts be pure, and our lives happy. Then 
shall we look forward to the congummation of all 
things, when pure and rational devotion will fill 
the universe forever. 68, 


Sabbath School Anniversaries. 
Original, 


ConDucToRs of Sabbath Schools, who have never tried 
the experiment, cannot be aware of the good effects that 
follow the celebration, in an intereslting manner, of the 
anniversary. Woe have tried it, and have been much 
gratified with the life and spirit it seems to impart to the 
whole school—the children long for its return, and speak 
of it for months before it arrives. We recommend this 
plan to the notice of 'Teachers, and here present the ori- 
ginal Hymns sung at the last anniversary of the Berean 
Sabbath School, attached to the Universalist Society at 
East Cambridge, written by the pastor. 


INTRODUCTORY HYMN. 


Wx praise [Thee as our God and Friend ! 
On whom our feeble race depend, 
For life, and breath, and all 
"That glads our path, as on we tread 
'To the dark chambers of the dead, 
Obedient to thy call.” 


We praise Thee as the great Supreme ! 
Who bade the light of glory beam 
On our benighted mind ; 
That we in 8orrow's weak*ning hour, 
A strengthening and 8ustaining power, 
© In holy faith might find. 


We praise 'Thee as the guide of youth ! 
For the clear counsels of thy truth, 
That lead, cheer, and restrain ; 
And bid us flee all wrong desires, 
| That kindle in the breast the fires 
Of guilt, remorse, and pain. 


We praise Thee, Sovereign of the year ! 
That 8till thy 8miles are on us here, 
Smiles of a Father's love ! 
And Q our prayer, that thou wouldst be 
Still with us by thy mercy free, 
Hear thou in Heaven-above ! 


TEACHERS HYMN. 


Yo OF IND 


in its appearance. My spirits became heavy in 
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For in, our breasts are. thrilling . 
Sweet, happy thoughts of Thee, 
Our hearts with pleasure filling, © ® 

Since thou the 8ame wilt be. | 


O God ! thou till art blessing 
Us, as thy children dear, 

And we thy truth possessing, 
Would live in holy fear ; 

And to the young imparting 
The coungels.of thy word, 

That they from sin departing, 
May trust and serve their Lord. 


Be thou till near protecting 
Our flock from dangers round ; 
And none'thy voice neglecting, 
Among our lambs be found ; 
But e'er the paths pursuing 
That lead through pastures green, 
Where peaceful streams are flowing, 
May they by 'Thee be seen. 


HYMN SUNG BY THE CHILDREN. 


K1nvLy, Father ! though hast led us 
Through a year that now 1s past : 
Friends and teachers still are spared us, 

Many blessings round us cast. 


O for these, and for the promise 
That thou e'er wilt do us good, 
We would raise the humble off*ring 

Of a hymn of gratitude. 


May we feel that from thy favor 
Come the 8miles bf morning light, 

All that cheers the passing moments, 
And the peace and rest of night. 


Make us, Lord, to love our teachers, 

All the friends whom thou hast given ; 
And may we delight to listen 

To the voice that speaks of Heaven. 


Guide us, Father ! as we travel, 
Guard us from each sinful way ; 
When our earthly journey *s ended, 

In thy presence may we 8tay. 


The Sun of Righteousness. 
Original. 


I 8AT in the porch of an ancient house and look- 
ed out upon the surrounding plain. The land- 
cape was shrouded in mist, The tree tops were 
obscured by the wreathing clouds. that lay like 
banks of thick 8moke ' among the ſoliage. The 
pleasant meadows were hidden from. my sight, 
and the running streams were dull and tiresome 
to. the eye. The cattle upon the distant hills 
could be heard, as they  occasionally lifted up 
their voices amid. the darkn 288 .- The air was 
chill and uncomfortable. The loveliness of the 
earth was gone, and there was nothing desirable 
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consonance with the 8cene, and I was about re- 
tiring to a more comfortable apartment within, 
when suddenly a broad stream of light began to 
play dimly through the mist and illumine the dis- 
tant forest. The bright sun poured his rays up- 
on the plain. The mist fled fast away, and, 
wreathing, like a wounded: serpent, was g800n 
driven from the field. Where all had been ob- 
8curity and darkness, light sprung up. The hill 
tops in their green livery s8miled serene, the 
waves sparkled with triumph, and the bounding 
rills glittered in the beams of the glorious sun. 
The blossoming trees of the orchards, the wide- 
branching oaks, and the lofty pines stood appa- 
rent in all their majesty and beauty. The song- 
sters of the grove displayed their gay plumage, 
and the air was filled with warmth and pleasant- 
ness. I walked- forth in the fields and rejoiced 
in the change which a few short moments had 
wrought in reviving nature. 

Thus, said I, did the 8un of righteousness 
dispel the mists and clouds of heathen philogo- 
phy and ignorance. Thus did he break forth 
upon the world and enlighten the children of 
men with the knowledge of the true God and his 
glorious purposes. Life and immortality were 
brought to light, and the cloud of death was lift- 
ed from the face of the earth. Let us then open 
our eyes to his rays, and not hide like the moles 
and the bats in dark places ; for there is healing 
on his wings, and he comes to bless and save 
mankind. Meet him in the way of his coming, 
and all tears will be wiped from the eyes of those 
. Who rejoice in his coming. Such are the pro- 
mises of the gospel, and I may confidently ask 
every one who has tasted for _himself, if those 
promises have not been realized. 


The Gospel. 
Original. 


Tas founder of christianity and his disciples 
were remarkable for their simplicity. What 
particularly strikes us on opening the recorded 
history of Jesus and his apostles is the freedom 
from all affectation—the simple 8tatement of facts 
without any attempt at ne”. or ostentation on 
the part of the writers. ey are relating the 
history of the moet momentous events that ever 
occurred on the face of the globe—the most im- 
portant to man, and the most honorable to the 
Creator. 


eulogistic flights, no interpolations in order to 


with the pure word of life. 


Yet we find no vapid"declamation, no | 
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place their own conduct or that of the other 
apostles in a fairer light. All is eoncise, Sim- 
ple, and plain, No man 80 wise. that he may 
cavil at its teachings, and none 80 ignorant but 
he may understand the instruction which it con- 
tains. Can this be 8aid of any other history or 
any other work that we have seen ? I think not. 
The men who wrote the gospels wrote them in 
the fear of God, and under a sense of high re- 


8ponsibility. 'They were not at liberty to inter- 


weave their own 8uggestions or their own fancies 
They wrote for all 
mankind, and for all future ages, and what they 
wrote was nothing but the pure and genuine ore 
flowing from the throne of God for the edification 
and building up of s8ouls to- a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 


Benevolence. 


Original. 


Taz brightest and richest virtue in the christian 
character is Benevolence. Without it, there is 
no christianity. We may observe. all the forms 
of religion, and make long prayers. We, may 
mortify the flesh, and rigidly abstain from out- 
ward crime ; but: unless we cultivate the: holy 
affections which dwelt in Christ, and which the 
8cripture declares to be the attributes of God, we 
can lay no just claim to the name of christians. 
If we are wholly absorbed in selfish pursuits—if 
we seek only our own advantage, and think not 
of our fellows—if we heed not the ery of the 
needy while we oppress him ſor the 8ake of gain 
—our professions of religion are but as Sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. s) 
The man who loves his fellows, and labors to. 
do them good, must of necessity. enjoy a happi- 
ness, which the worldly and the selfish -know 
not of, How mistaken are the views of happi- 
ness which those entertain, who imagine that. by 
grasping every earthly. good within their reach, 
they will 8ecure enjoyment. | Happiness depends 
upon the state of the mind, and unless there be 
a power within to receive happiness we shall-in_ 
vain 8eek it without. The Pox8ession of riches 
will not deprive a man of his own proper reflec- 
tions ; and while there is nothing in our conduct 
which our own hearts can approve, we shall fail 
of realizing that bliss. which we have sacrificed 
our ease and our comfort to. obtain. But in the 
benevolent heart there's a well of joy continual- 
ly springing -up which outward opeumngeg 
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cannot affect, and which will render us indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of time. He that loves 
his fellow creatures, and trusts the promises of 
his Creator, can never be an unhappy man. 


Worship by the Rose Tree. 
BY M1$SS H. F. GOULD. 


AUTHOR of beauty, Spirit of power, 
Thou, who didst will that the rose should be, 
Here is the place, and this is the hour 
To feel thy presence, and bow to thee ! 
Bright is-the world with the s8un's first rays ; 
Clear 1s the dew on the soft, green 80d ; 
The Rose Tree blooms, while the birds sing praise, 
Aud earth gives glory to nature's God. 


Under this beautiful work of thine, 

The flowery boughs, that are bending o'er 
The glistening turf, to thy will divine 

I kneel, and its Maker and mine adore, 
Thou art around us. + 'Thy robe of light 

Touches the gracefully waving tree, 
Turning to jewels the tears of night, 

And making the buds unfold to thee. 


Traced is thy name in delicate lines 
On flower and leaf, as they dress the stern ; 
Thy care is 8een, and thy wisdom shines 
In even the thorn, that is guarding them. 
Now, while the Rose, that has burst her cup 
Opens her heart, and freely throws 
To me her odors, I offer up 
Thanks to the Being, who made the Roe ! 


Christian Freedom. 
Original. 


Tryar mind is free. which patiently submits to 
ills" its-efforts could not avoid—and which un- 
| der all the dark dispensations of providence 
[pours forth the prayer—* Not my will, but thine 
D God be done.*' That mind is free which 
, purns dictation from every source, however high n 
| and. goes forth itself, as with an eagle's wings, 
| to:8ee and explore the works and the word of the 
Most High — which scorns not the labor of 
Searching for the truth, and which fears not to 
| openly declare4it when discovered. This is lib- 
erty—the liberty wherewith Christ makes us 
| free. It is intellectual freedom—spiritual free- 
dotm—freedom, of thought—freedom of 8oul— 
freedom from error—freedom from 8in. A free- 
'com. which has been purchased for us by the 
sufferings and blogd of Christ. We should 
\cherish as we do that political liberty, bought by 
{the t6ils and blood of our sainted fathers. When 
we think of Lexington and Concord—and York- 


town, "let us not forget N azareth and Mount Cal- 
| When' we - 
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pok. with exulting eye, and| 


OY on the tars and Stripes upon 
] 


: 
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our country's banner, let us not forget the, cross 
by which our spiritual liberty was p 

We should stand fast in this liberty hen 
temptations come thickly around us—when in 
allures by its deceitſul charms, and error in the 
8tolen garbs of truth, would decoy us into dan- 
ger, and triumph in our ruin. - If we stand fast 
in this liberty we shall be safe when ambition, 
wealth, or passion, come to make us worship at 
their shrine. The liberty wherewith Christ 
makes us free, will give us strength to hold on to 
that sterling honesty—that unvarnished integrity 
—that sincerity of purpose—and nobleness of 
action, which the great and good in all ages, 
have lauded and admired, and which were 80 
fully illustrated in the life of the Nazarene. 

We should stand fast in this freedom, for it is 
the strongest and highest point we can occupy 
while we live upon this earth, While we keep 
this position, our ſeet are planted on a rock. 
While-we keep this position, far beneath we see 
the turbulent waters of human passion heaving 
to and fro, and we may hear the surging of the 
angry waves, but they reach not our ſeet—they 
harm us not, for we are aboye and beyond the 


waters and the storm. D. B. H. 
Saugus, Mass. ; 


<Darable Riches and Righteousness.” 
Original. 


TreRE is moral 8ublimity in the view of the 
strugglings of yirtuous poverty ;_ and though 
bright and beautiful may be the picture of the 
honest and noble minded increasing in wealth 
and dignity, yet there is hoher beauty in behold- 
ing the oppressed and the unfortunate pressing 
on, and yielding not to one of the thousand 
temptations that crowd in their way to lure them 
from honorable integrity. In 8uch we see the 
revealings of those 80lid virtues which are the 
basis of the characters of the excellent of the 
earth, and without which lofty stations and gOr- 
geous wealth cannot enrobe man in his proper 
dignity. Adversity is the touchstone of virtue— 
the furnace in which the gold of the human char- 
acter is tried, and which will show how much dross 
is mingled with it. Happy is he who can like 
Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego, passthrough 
this furnace unharmed ; and prove himselt as 
true and firm when the storm bears in fury against 
him, as he was ere the cloud had gathered or 
the thunders burst oyer his head. Death is the 
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only victor of 8uch a 8oul, and even when that 
mighty conqueror comes, he can triumph in the 
panoply of religion, feeling that God will __ 
free the nobler part. 

These reflections are the fruits of et feel- 
ings excited by perusing a little sketch of a be- 
loved family, and which brought back to my mind 
their history in all its freehness. This 8light 
sketch shall now be used as I pray God to a good 
purpose. I will give the history to the world, 
and he that heeds it will not waste,his mind on a 
wild fiction, but will give attention to what an- 
gels 8aw and admired. 

Andrew Donald was born the heir of wealthy 
parents. He was the only child spared them, 
the others died in infancy. | Lavishly fond of 
him, his parents spared no effort in his behalf, 
and all that learning and genius could do, was 
called into service, to unfold his capacities and 
powers, While his parents led him. to the pure 
s0urce of spiritual truth, and taught him of God, 
his purity, fidelity, and love. Andrew, like his 
divine Master, with reverence be it spoken, 
* grew up in favor with God and men;?* and when 
his father died, though he was but scarce fifteen, 
his mother felt she had a proud staff leſt to lean 
upon. He remembered that honored father's 
dying words—* Love God, and be honest !* and 
they formed a charm powerful to make him ever 


act with a EI aim and noble purpose. If it be 
true— 


*'That ever round our head 
Are hovering, on noiseless wings, . 
The $pirits of the dead,? 
it is also true that the enfranchised spirit of his 
father was never pained by the actions of that 
80N. 

Andrew was faithful to his mother as she had 
been to him. She had fixed in his mind the no- 
blest principles, the s8ublime and pre-eminent 
teachings of the christian religion, and she par- 
took of the fruit of her labors. She had inspir- 
ed him with a deep and ardent love of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, and he drank in full 
draughts of inspiration from the perusal of the 
history of the Beloved Son. No page of elo- 
quence had the power to-awaken his feelings 
like the record of the matchless exhibition on the 
cross, and especially the 8cene when Christ for- 
got all his own agonies, and made kind provision 
for his mother. Say not that it is vain to attempt 
to teach the young the great truths of the doc- 
trine and history of Jesus, for it was 8uch early 


ah 
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lessons/'that laid the foundation of tlie noble 
character of Andrew Donald. bi 

At the age of twenty two he NPs: 4" into 
the family mansion a new mistress—a wife after 
his own heart, and one that his mother delighted 
to call daughter. . Bright and beautiful for years 
was their path in life. Plenty was in their home, 
cheerfulness ever shone upon their features, and 
an elevated piety dwelt in their hearts, and influ- 
enced their conduct, ' A. desired increase of fa- 
mily was not denied them, and when the twelfth 
anniversary of his marriage was celebrated, he ' 
found himself the father of a beautiful, intelli- 
gent and happy group of children. Riches with 
him then performed their proper office ; they 
opened to his children sources of improvement, 
and he made bis greatest delight, as it is the 
glory of a parent, to educate them, and they 
wanted not for teachers to instruct them in use- 
ful and ornamental accomplishments. His ef- 
forts were favored by the application of the pu- - 
pils, and they grew up in beauty, both morally. 
and intellectually. If ever a father was proud 
of his offspring, and had cause to be 80, it was 
Andrew Donald. 

* * * * * 

The dark locks of Andrew Donald had now 
changed to a silvery whiteness, and though the 
vigor of his appearance, and the animation of his ' 
step gave proof that he was not yet infirm, till 
he felt the approach of enfeebling age. He had 
looked upon the changing seasons of sixty years, 
and with a thankful heart had enjoyed the boun- 
ty of a beneficent Parent. He never knew as yet 
what it was to want ; and when he thought of his 
departure being near at hand, it afforded a gweet 
80Jace to feel assured that he should leave to his 
children a sufficiency to render them affluent. 
But * certainty” is not written on any of the 
things of earth—* passing away,? is inscribed on 
the fairest and 8urest. | 

One evening in the summer of his sixty-first 
year, he entered his home with an expression on 
his countenance that bespoke deep sorrow. He 
entered the room where his wife and two of his 
children were, and 8at down in- 8ilence. His 
wife was alarmed, for it was the first time he had 
entered the house with other than a cheerful 
look and kind greeting. *©* What, what troubles 
you, my dear ?' said she to him, © More, I fear, 
than we can bear,* was his answer. - * Tell me, 
O tell me, Andrew,” said the wiſe, and: the $00 
children clung to him echoing the-same request. 
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; cation, 
| useful ; their proficiency in drawing, music, and 
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For a moment he looked on them with unspeak- 
able grief, and then his ſeatures aszumed a 8e- 


rene aspect, and he spoke calmly and with affec- 


tion. He told them that crash upon crash-in the 
commercial - world had swept away the whole of 
his property, except their home and its furniture, 
and to honorably discharge all his accounts he 
should sacrifice the little left. He nobly resist- 
ed many temptations to keep back a portion, but 
resolved, let what would . come, to be honest. 
His father's dying words till lingered on his 
ear. 15 

© It is hard,* 8aid he with a golemn tone, * at 
my age to be thus-deprived of all, living as we 
always have, in opulence. But we should be 
grateful for the use of wealth so long, and meet 
the reverse without murmuring or lament. How 
will you bear the blow, Mary ?* added he to his 
wiſe. A paleness had spread over her face, and 
her frame had trembled violently, till he thus ad- 
dressed her, and now the blood could be seen 
mantling her cheeks, and there was no quivering 
of her form as she threw her arms around his 
neck and answered—* As becomes the wife of 
Andrew Donald !' 

The two children, his youngest, Harriet and 
Martha, begged their father not to fear for them, 
and rehearsed over many plans for the future. 
Ere a month had passed they were removed from 
the city into a beautiful village in the vicinity, 
and the two daughters had issued proposals for a 
8chool. - Their plan was carried into full effect, 
and they gathered around them a large number 
of pupils for the higher branches of school edu- 
All their accomplishments now. became 


8ome of the foreign languages, enabled them to 
fulfil the wishes of the most opulent of their pa- 
trons, "Their houge- being in a most beautiful 
Situation, gurrounded by most enchanting scene- 
ry, and delightful walks, and their personal gra- 


| ces. being well known, several persons among 


the most wealthy in the city sent their daughters 


| to reide there during the 8ummer season. 


Thus did the careful education of the children 


| enable the parents to till continue in easy life, 


and they never felt with one pang of grief the 


| Change in their 8ituation. This regsidence' also 
| brought them nearer to their two eldest children, 

| —Mary, who married a merchant, that also had 
| felt the * pregzure of the-times,” and then found | 
that the happy disposition of his wife to be better 
| than all riches ;—the other was Edwin Donald, 


who had entered-the ministry of reconciliation ; 
his income was very limited, and he had always | 
declined assistance from his parents, because he 
wished to place himself on a leyel with his bro- 
thers in the calling, whose incomes were the 
8ame. The grandmother resided with the daugh- 
ter Mary, and she has often been heard to say, 
that she never. was 80 happy as s8ince |he had 
geen how beautiſully the whole family had met 
the reverses of fortune, and the tears would steal 
down her venerable cheeks as she spoke of the 
affectionate conduct of all towards her. 

They are till united.” They are till happy. 
They s8till value, as they have ever valued, the 
kind affections and christian virtues as above all 
outer wealth, for they are durable riches, —their 
fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold, and 
their reyenue than choice 8ilver. It were well 
if all had the 8same temper of mind ; it gives a 
Joy that the world cannot take away. But if we 
cast from us the teachings of Jesus—if we set 
our affections wholly on the fleeting things of - 
earth—if we give up our s80uls to © the lust of the 
flesh, the, lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” 
and geek for riches only that they may glitter 
before our vision, -and minister to our vanity— 
then must we expect to meet disagters that will 
weigh down the spirit in. despondeney, 'from 


which no human being can relieve us. 


| ARIAN, 
Boston, Mass. 


Evening Musings. My Mother. 
Original. 


Txs night has thrown her sable garb aside : 
And clothed in robes of lunar silver light, 
Her ample folds are sweeping far and wide, 
Making the earth and sky look fair and bright :— 
I sit upon a lone hills grassy brow, | 
And thoughts of home rush o'er my spirit now. 


Where art thou, mother ? does the dim lamp burn, 
Beside thy lonely bed of sickness yet ? 
Dost thou the beauties of this night discern ? 
Out from the casement where we'*ve often met ? 
Or are thine eyes too languid to behold. 
The moonbeams falling on the curtain's fold ? 


Methinks I know thy thoughts—they are on me— 
On me, a wanderer from my. own loved home ; 

And this calm hour's a lonely one to thee, 
Because I do not to thy hearthstone come : 

Thy. pillow too, is wet with scalding tears, 

As if my absence were of many years. 


Dear mother, I am not beyond the seas, 
But here where emerald foliage lies ; 
Where sweet land breezes kiss the cedar trees, 
And 8ummer birds. sing 8weetly in the skies : 
O 8igh no more, and shed no bitter tears, 
T love thee, mother, as in former years. 


'D. B. H. 
, 2 
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Social Worship. 
/ Original. 


Tux inquiry has 8ometimes been made, why it 1s- 


necessary or expedient to meet with our fellow 
creatures to worship God, as this can be done in 
Secret. It is 8aid that a man can hold commu- 
nion with his Maker, in his closet, in the field, 
or by the highway. It is admitted, without scru- 
ple on my part, that an individual may hold com- 
munion with his Maker at any time, and in any 
place. But the institution of public and s8ocial 
worship is not rendered qnestionable by this ar- 
gument. We are 8ocial beings, and we are 80 
constituted, that the example of others exercises 
a powerful influence upon the minds of us all. 
We are commanded not to run into temptation ; 
and on the other hand, it is reasonable and in- 
cumbent upon us, that we seek provocation to 
good works, If we would not go where evil ex- 
amples are continually before us, we ought, on 
the other hand, to go where good examples are 
presented for our imitation. I do not say that a 
man cannot be religious who 1s cut off from the 
advantages of 8ocial worship ; but I do say that 
he is deprived of one of the principal helps and 
assistants on his way to perfection in godliness. 
Take a child, and bring him up in the woods, 
where he shall scarcely see a human being, and 
what will be the amount of his intelligence when 
he becomes a man ? When mind cones in con- 
tact with mind, there is an improvement in 
knowledge. 'The thinking powers are exercised; 
and the reason is continued in operation by an 
intercourse with our fellows. If 8uch be the 
fact with regard to human knowledge, may we 
not believe that by coming in contact with our 
fellow creatures in the house of God—in conſer- 


ring together on the great s8ubject of religion— 


we shall extend our knowledge of the truth, and 
widen our sphere of usefulness. Man is in a 
state of nature, when in 80ciety, for he is a s0cial 
being ; and his powers can never be developed 
in a state of total seclusion from the world. 
Love, unity, and good will, are the ſundamental 
prineiples of the Gospel, and where can these be 
exercised to more advantage than in meeting to- 


gether, in a 8ocial body, for the purpose of of-| 


ſering up our joint petitions to God, and listen- 
ing together to the preaching of his word ? This 
is beautifully exemplified in the conduct of Jesus, 
who chose ns, and who called them his 
brethren—* I go,* 8aid he, ©to ascend to my Fa- 
ther, and your Father, my God and Fee God.” 


. 


mute ? Never. 


£ God is Love.! 
Original. 


Tris does not mean merely an abstract-principle, 
but an active, predominant, and intelligent one 
in the Supreme Mind ; and diffusing its power 
over every part of the physical and moral uni- 
verse. Thus we say of an affectionate mother, 
that towards her children she is all love; because 
it is plainly her ruling passion. But we do not 
by any means intend to be understood, that she 
is not a real person, or that her love is not directed 
by the 8oundest human intelligence. So when 
we 8ay, *God is love,” we do not mean 'that he 
posses8es no other attributes ; but that all others 
harmonize and co-operate with this, and that his 
whole nature partakes of this principle. 'There 
is a deal s8aid, and preached, and published con- 
cerning the love of God, and yet the 8ubject still 
interests us—<still it is an inexhaustible s8ource 
of contemplation—<till the reflection that * God 
is love,” is a fountain that never dries, filling our 
gouls with confidenee and consolation. 

How then can we be silent upon this theme ? 
How be mute, when all nature speaks his good- 
ness? The broad heavens above us, decked in 
all the majesty of omnipotent power, shine forth 
his love ! The earth, with its cloud-capt moun- 
tains—its towering forests, and cedars of Leba- 
non, which gracefully bow their stately heads in 
obedience to the breath of heaven—the gurgling 
spring—the purling rill—the murmuring rivulet 
—the bounding brook—the majestic river—the 
mighty ocean—each, ALL, everything is eloquent 
in declaring, * Gop/1s Love.* And shall man be 
Though all earth conspire to 
shut his lips, let the love of God break forth in 
everlasting praises | | 

© God is love'—and. this love 1s infinite ; and 
it is 80, because it is like all his other attributes 
—a part of his nature. Indeed, he would cease 
to be God in any proper sense of the word, was 
it less than infinite. Because, if it existed in 
the divine nature at all, and was not infinite, 
then it would follow that there was a finite prin- 
ciple in the nature of Jehovah. Of course there 
would come a time when God would not. love, 
because all finite things must terminate. God 
forbid that we should ascribe to the Deity a class 
of perfections which will wear out by the lapse 
[| of years ; and which must either be renewed, or 
new and perhaps very different ones given ! 

The 8ame reasons which show that God's love 
is infinite, will prove that it ' is immutable, and 


* they need not be 8tated. ©*God is love'—and 


"Heaven, earth and ocean — man, beast, and 


| be as8igned why God 8hould not love one man 


the Deity. But this is inconsistent with his 


| the heavens—sent us the truth—taught us vir- 
tue, and revealed immortal life and endless bliss. | 


this love knows no diminution—is never inac- 
tive. We have no other means of knowing that 
a principle exists, than that it is in operation. 


creeping thing—all exhibit the love of God ; and 
are 80 many monuments of the unceasing activi- 
ty of this moral sun of the divine perfection. As 
far back as history can carry us, the 8ame prin- 
ciples have been in constant operation — the 
same gun has shone—the s8ame seasons have 
regularly returned, and the same profusion has 
crowned the labors of man in every period. 
Look at your households, blessed with comfort, 
and ask whose ever busy hand pours down the 
varied and abundant blessings of health and hap- 
piness ; and it is impossible you should not per-. 
ceive the Deity as the prime source and giver of 
all your blessings. 

* God is love'—and this love is impartial ; and 
there are two very important reasons why God 
is impartial and universal in his love. Because 
the ideas of greater or less cannot apply to infi- 
nity ; and because, if he loves anything, he must 
love all his works. 'The only reason which can 


as well as another is, that 8ome men are better 
than others. But then, the good may become 
worse, and the bad may be made better, both of 
which would require a correspondent change in 


nature. 


This 8ubject may be made perfectly plain to 
every mind by the question—Do parents cease 
to love their disobedient children ? Certainly 
not. But why do they not? Simply because 
their love does not depend upon the character of 
their children; but on s8omething else ; and that 
is, on their affections; and those affections 
were in active operation before their children 
had formed a character of any kind. So God 
loves his children from the eternal operation of 
the principles of his own divinity, and not be- 
cause one 18 better than another. Nor has the 
divine love exerted its holy and saving influence 
in our outward condition alone. It has opened 


\ *O, may we all, while here below, 
This blessing well improve, 
Till nobler praise, in brighter worlds, 
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Proelaim that God is love.” 


' Sensitiveness- _ 

Original, =. 

THERE is in this world a great variety of temper- 
aments. 'This must be pretty generally admit- 
ted. Some are 80 constituted that the least harsh 
word will occasion them momentary uneasiness. 
The boisterousness of mirth, the least thing 
which jars with their ſeelings gives them offence 
and excites their irritability. Such persons very 


| frequently s8eem to regard the more noisy de- 


monstrations of good feeling as almost a crime, 
merely because the ways of other men differ 
ſrom their own. But if an individual is unfortu- 
nately thus constituted, it should be his endeavor 
to conquer his aversion to the manners of other 
men ; or at least to bear with them. There are 
individuals whose outward actions are charac- 
terized by a certain roughness, which ' proceeds 
not 80 much from indifference to the sensibihities 
of others, as from a certain hearty cheerfulness 
and freedom from care that dwell in their very 
natures. That such persons should not know 
how to make allowance for the extreme s8ensi- 
tiveness of more nervous persons is perfectly 
natural. Some people are boisterous in their 
generosity, and invite you to a feast by a thump 
on the back, and other rude salutations which 
would seem to imply, to one who understood not 
their language, that they were your greatest en- 
emies. I knew a man once of a very sensitive 
temperament, and of a disposition s0 irritable 
that few persons felt disposed to transact business 
with him. Unless they were very guarded in 
their expressions; and dealt with him very gen- 
tly, he would take offence. Mixed with this ir- 
ritability, there 1s, of course, a certain overbear- 
ing demeanor. which would require other people 
to act differently from their usual practice ; and 
this man was 80 much 80, that even the best na- 
tured men were, at times, offended with him. 
He took no pains to control his infirmity, and any 
person must have been * very much his friend in- 
deed,” who would have ventured to advise him on 
the s8ubject. He 800n found that he lost custom, 
and that his business experienced great injury, but 
he would not or could not see the cause of it. 
He became more irritable than ever, and as his 
ill success became more apparent, the more dis- 
agreeable he grew. At length he was fairly 
penniless and without hope. He sat down un- 
der a humble home and bemoaned his condition. 
While in this situation, an honest yeoman, rude 
in manners, but  possessed of a warm heart, 


. 
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heard of his case ; and knowing that the suffer- 
er had not fallen through any dishonest practices, 
he resolved to make him acquainted with the 
means of retrieving his condition. He accord- 
ingly entered the home of the desponding man, 
and in his boisterous manner introduced him- 
Self, The sensitive man was irritated indeed, 
but the benevolent yeoman was too generous to 
take notice of that. He went on developing his 
- plans, in his usual rough manner, until the other 
perceived the excellent advantages offered by 
the proposed speculation ; but he instantly 8aid 
in a testy manner—* Your proposition 1s no 
doubt a very wise one, and I suppose you have 
come here to tamper with me, and to tantalize 
me with the picture of what I might have been, if I 
had not lost my all. But how can I proceed in 
this matter when I have not a cent in the world. 
Five hundred dollars must be invested in the 
business before any thi.. +» can be done. I wish 
you would quit the premises, and not come here 
to insult my poverty.” 

* Here it is, my hearty,'—cried the other, slap- 
ping him on the back, and, at the same time, 
' throwing a bag upon the table which contained 
the money. © You will s80on-be able to return 


to me this trifle, and if you don't, I have hands | 


to earn more with.” 

The sensitive man was very much surprised 
to find generosity and benevolence under such a 
rough exterior. He used the money as he was 
directed by. his benefactor, and s800n realized his 
most sanguine expectations. He had now learn- 
ed the folly of spurning men whose manners were 
different from his own, and throughout the rest 
of life practised a spirit of forbearance which in- 
8ured him 8uccess. b- Liv 18s 


Courage. 


Original. 


CovuRace is regarded by most people as a very 
Splendid quality ; and 0 it is ; yet not 80 much 
on its own account, abstractedly considered, 

on account of those qualities and virtues 
which go to produce it. It will be perceived 


-4hatfI do not here speak of physical courage, 


which can be neither honorable nor-dishonora- 
ble in the individual who possesses it, any more 
than 8trength of body or any other mere animal 
qualification, But where there is genuine. pie- 
ty and virtue, there must necessarily be a con- 
8iderable share of courage. Courage alone will 


» 
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{ not produce virtue, but' virtue will - produce 


courage. It is idle to 8ay that a person has not 
the courage to practise virtue, because where a 
virtuous- inclination exists, courage to put in 
practise its precepts is always accorded. What- 
ever may befal us among men while in the prac- 
tice of our duty, we feel that the danger is much 
greater in neglecting that duty for fear of what 
ill may betide us while treading the path of truth. 
We feel that the loss of a good conscience, and 
that inward 8upport which enables us to triumph 
over all the ills of liſe, is more to be dreaded than 
the loss of man's esteem and the infliction of per- 
gonal injury. The truth makes us bold, and we 
fear not what man can do unto us. The ques- 
tion naturally arises in our minds © Who can 
harm you if ye be followers of that which 'is 
good ?' We feel that we are on the right side, 
and that God 1s a tower of strength before which 
the arm of man is but a withered and powerless 
branch. This is a description of courage which 
must endure, for it is based upon the rock of 
ages. It does not vaunt like the courage of the 
warrior. It rejoices not in the overthrow and 
destruction of our fellow creatures. It is not 
overcome by untoward circumstances. World- 
ly success does not augment it, and the power of 
death cannot prevail against it. Without osten- 
tation, it is firm and invincible ; and while it 
dwells in the vale of humility, it is fed with man- 
na from the 8kies. In nothing is the sincere 
christian more conspicuous than in his courage ; 
and if ' there were no other argument in favor of 
the holy religion of Jesus, this alone would give 
it pre-eminence oyer every system of philosophy 
that human ingenuity has invented. - It is effica- 
cious among all classes and descriptions of people. 
The frail female and the frailer child—the learn- 
ed and the ignorant—the rich and the poor—the 
strong and the weak—are alike exempted, by-its 
miraculous power, ſrom the  fearfulness and 
trembling experienced by those who live without 
God in the world. There can be no true and 
abiding courage without * a conscience. void of 
offence toward both God and man.* 


Learn early to s8ay I do not know ; | because if 
thou sayest I do not know, they will teach thee 
until thou dost know ; and if thou shouldst 8ay, 
I know, they will Pon thee until thou dost 
not know. 


—_— 


13” Page 60, Jast line, 1st column, for beautiful read 
bountiful. 
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Tux MassacnuustETTs ConvenTION or UNIVER- 
8ALISTS held their annual sessjon on Wednesday, June 7, 
at Malden. 'The attendance of both the clergy and lay del- 


egates was unugually large, and a good feeling seemed to | 


warm. every heart. All business was transacted in peace, 
and. the reports of the various committees concerning the 
state and progpects of Universalism in the several counties, 
were, in general, highly favorable. . Three discourses were 
preached on the occasion by Brs. Z. 'Thompson, of Lowell, 
H. Ballou 2d, of Roxbury, and M. H. Smith, of Haverhill ; 
only one of which, the occasional by Br. H. Ballou 2d, did 
we have the privilege to hear, and of that we can speak, 
and speak feelingly ;—it was most excellent, and admirably 
adapted to awaken attention toward the practical truths of 
our religion. 'Text, Matt. v. 16: © Let your light s0 shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glori- 
fy your Father which is in heaven.* Ordination was con- 
ferred on Brs, D. B. Harris, and H. Beckwith. 

During the session a resolution favorable to the revival of 
the © Universalist Expositor* was pazssed ; and another re- 
commending the formation of a Sabbath School Association, 
to further the interests of those nurseries of religious educa- 
tion, We are'right glad of this movement ; it indicates a 
better 8tate of feeling toward Sabbath Schools, and we are 
confident that the formation of the propoged association will 
be very favorable to the cause of truth and the religious ed- 
ucation of the young. We bid the projectors God 8peed. 

A committee.appointed to consider the 8ubject of a The- 
ological Seminary, made a report, which was accepted, in 

- favor of establishing © Schools for instruction in those bran- 
ches of learning proper for young men entering the minis- 
try,* and recommended such * to the attention and patron- 
age of our denomination.” 

A resolution on the 8ubject of the Abolition of Slavery 
in our country, was introduced, but after an animated dis- 
cussion it was voted, that it was inexpedient to act on the 
8ubiect of the resolution. 

'The Convention adjourned to meet at Salem, and Br. 'T. 


J. Greenwood was appointed to preach the occasional dis- 
course, 


REeMovVAL OF THE REMAINS oF Jonn MuRRav. 
'The remains of this venerated saint were removed to Mount 
Auburn on 'Thursday, 8th of June Jast. Appropriate exer- 
ciges were attended to at the First Universalist Church in 
this city, in presence ofa vast concourse of people. 'The 
house was crowded, and many persons were obliged to re- 
main outside. 'The services were of a very 8olemn and 
impressive character ; and the listening attention of 8uch a 
great audience, was very gratifying. A most eloquent and 
appropriate discourse was pronounced by Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter, from Joshua xxiv. 32 : * And the bones of Joseph, 
which the children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, bu- 
ried they in Shechem,'in a parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the 8ons of Hamer, the father of Shechem, for an 
hundred pieces of silver ; and it became the inheritance of 
the children of Joseph.* The preacher felt his subject 
deeply, and made others feel it. He made it exceedingly 
nteresting, and drew forth with great eloquence and power 
the prominent features in the history of the sainted Murray, 
and the peculiar traits of character that made him one of 
| the excellent and wonderful of. the earth. We regret that 
the discourse was not presented to the public in a handsome 
pamphlet form. Its publication, however, in the weekly 
papers of our order will, we are confident, do much good, 
and we are glad of the privilege of thus obtaining it. 

The number of persons who followed the remains to 
Mount Auburn, was very large. - Upwards of fifty coaches, 
| and thirty other carriages, left the church in procession, and 
many others were found at the cemetery waiting the arrival 
| of the train. The procession was nearly, if not quite a mile 
| 1 length. Notwithstanding a drizzling rain, which com- 
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.lant, and powerful, as in former years. 


REPOSITORY... - 


menced goon after the procession left the church, a very 
large concourse of people, perhaps a thousafid, 8tood around 
the open grave, and listened with profound attention to a 
short address from our venerable father Hesea Ballou, who 


pot, and perpetuate the name of one of the great benefac- 
tors of our race. 


TzxuUumPET And UnivERsALIsT MAGAzing. This 
veteran in the field of spiritual warfare, is till active, val- 
It has ever been, 
and continues to be, a valuable aid in the cause of religious 
and moral truth, and we rejoice that it is 80 well s8ustained 
by the patronage of the Universalist pubhe. 'The first No. 
of a new volume is now before us, i88ved June: 24, which 
contains the germon of Br. Streeter delivered on the Sth, 
and we call attention to the work now, as a very favorable 
time for eubseribing. It is published every Saturday, at 
No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, at $2 per annum, in advance ; to 
which fifty cents will be added if not paid within 81x months 
from the time of subscribing. We $hall be happy to hand 
in any 8ubscriptions forwarded to us for the *'Trumpet.”? 


SABBATH ScHoor: Book. * Easy Lessons, designed 
for the use of small Children in Sabbath Schools. By O. 
A. Skinner. Boston : Abel Tompkins. 1837.” pp. 18. 

Br. Skinner has 8ucceeded well in filling a vacuum in our 
Sabbath Schools—his book has long been wanted by the 
younger scholars, and 1s received with delight. It is a dif- 
ſicult task to prepare good class books for the young in re- 
ligious schools, as a nice balance must be preserved between 
an insipid simplienty, and a too elevated style. It is not a 
task beneath great minds to attend to furnishing 8nch works, 
and this is being more felt, and the cause of education is 
thereby accelerated. 'The demand for class books in Uni- 
versalist Sabbath Schools will be great in a few years, and 
we hope we shall ere lohg have the happiness of greeting 
some as well adapted to the higher classes as that of © Easy 
Lessons? is for the lower classes. 


A Voict FROM THE AGED. We have been exceed- 
ingly gratified by a letter from an aged friend in Kentucky, 
who will accept/our unfeigned thanks for his kind interest 
in the success of our work, and for his word of encourage- 
ment. He enclosed $5 in advance for the * Universalist,” 
and thus write us : © Desirous to promote 8uch a useful and 
valuable work, and see the cause it advocates'advanced, I 
do not wish to be behind in my 8ubscription.* * * « My 
age being near the end of the 77th year, keeps me within a 
very limited circle, 80 that little opportunity offers me to get 
subscribers ;—l loan out mine where I think they will be 
available to that effect ere long.” 


To CoRRE8PONDENTS. Woe have $everal articles on 
hand for our next, from various correspondents. 

'The sermon from father Jones, and the communication 
from J..-E. B. are necessarily deferred till next month. 

We hope to hear from M. A. D., and 8. C. E., for our 
next. Such friends cannot visit us too often. 

Two very welcome communications from D. J. M., were 
received too late for this No. 

AGENTS are requeted to inform us as s00n as they can, 
of all discontinuances and new subscriptions. _— 
Ya & at tid oabd dd UPROAR VU EIUEVEYVVYTUKETYUVEYELNYN SY 
Letters containing Remattances received $ince our 

last, ending June 23. 


J. P., Franklin, $2; N. L.J., Camden, $3; J. V. W., Jaffrey,$4; 
J. B., Danvers, $4; P. C.. East Middlebury, $6; C. S. R., Water- 
loo, L. C., $5; W. 8., Albany, $2; G. M. P., Ware Village, $2; M. 
C., Kalamanzon, Mich., $53 J. L. R., Can $4; $8. 6., Fulton, 
$10; N. A., Jaffrey, $9; A. K., Cabotville, $6; D. P., Nasbville, 
$10; H. T., Springfield, Ken., $5; R. F., Winchester, $2; ©. S., 
West Bridgewater, $4; M. B., Buffaloe, $25; W. G., Smithland, 
Ken.'$5; S. B., South Wilbraham, $2; F. S., Peterborough, $3; 
T. J. T., Hiram, $5. 
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When Summer's sunny hues adorn. 
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When Summer's sunny haes a - dorn 


Sky, forest, hill and meadow, The foliage of the 
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In contrast Seems a 


Shadow, 


In contrast Seems a . . . . Shadow. 
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But when the tints of autumn-time 
Finds Summer's face averted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. | 


Thus frowning thoughts that chill our mirth 
Will 8mile upon our Sorrow, 


And many 


dar 


ears of to-day 


May be bright hopes to-morrow. 


